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Dear Sir 


Having in May last decided to purchase a new car, I was in the usual 
position of uncertainty that most would-be purchasers are in as to the car one, 
( can get as the best value for money. 


I happened to see in the "Saturday Evening Post" one of your very 
clearly - and to my mind - very fairly worded advertisements, and immediately 
went to see your polite and courteous Manager, Mr. Bennett , with the idea of 
looking over the chassis of one of your new 7 seater 8 cylinder cars - I think 
you call it type 51. 


I took my engineer with me (in whose ability I place very great con- 
fidence) and we had a thorough examination of the chassis and loose parts, and 
both came to the conclusion that apparently a better constructed and more care- 
fully thought out engine, etc. would be practically impossible to find. AS a THE COAT OF ARMS 


matter of fact I placed an order with Messrs.Bennett for one of your cars. OF ANTOINE DE LA 
MOTHE CADILLAC, WHO 
FOUNDED IN 1701, UNDER 





I may add that I have been a very keen motorist since the year 1903, COMMISSION FROM 

and have possessed several cars of British and French make, and have at the pres— LOUIS XIV, THE COLONY 
” ON THE SITE WHERE 

ent time two other English-made cars as well as your 8 cylinder. SOW STANDS T&R CITY 

OF DETROIT. 

It may interest you to know that we took delivery of your car eariy in 4 THE TYPE 68 GADIL- 

August last, and at time of writing she has done between 5 and 6 thousand miles, LAC CAR I8 DISTIN- 
and up to the present we have never had occasion to lift up the bonnet, unless it GUISHED BY THIS COAT 
has been to show an interested motorist the details of your engine. What I wish OF ABMS MOUNTED 


to say more particularly is, that in the whole of my motoring experience I have Faee ee Sa 


never struck a car that has given such complete and general satisfaction as the 
"Cadillac" has done, and I feel quite entitled by my experience to give an opin- 
ion. I do not know whether it is your firm, or another firm in America that 

F makes use of the phrase : "One has not enjoyed the pleasures of motoring until he 
has ridden in a"... but if it is your firm, I have the greatest pleasure in thor- 
oughly endorsing your statement: if it is not your firm that makes use of the a- +4 
bove phrase in its advertisements, you are, in my opinion, thoroughly entitled to 
do sco. Comparisons are always odious, but my experience of the "Cadillac" is 

that it is value for money in every sense of the word, which, I regret to say, I 
have never yet found in the purchase of any other car. It gives one a certain 
amount of pleasure to be able to write about an article that one finds all right: 
my previous experience of motor-cars was like taking a dip in the lucky tub - you 1 
paid your money and you either got a decent or a bad car ; but from what I know 

of several people this side who are the happy possessors of a "Cadillac" I may 

say in all fairness to yourself , that I have never heard one that had anything 
detrimental to say about your car. 


You may possioly think it strange that I take the trouble to dictate 
this letter to you : you do not know me, and I do not know you ; but I think it 
only fair to yourself to let you know that you have at least got one very ardent 
admirer and happy owner of a "Cadillac". 


I hope to be in New York the first week in February on my way to Pasa- 
dena, Calif. and if possible would like to have an opportunity of looking over 
your works in Detroit. Am not sure yet whether I shall have time enough to go to 
Detroit to do so, neither do I know whether you allow strangers to go over your 
works, but if you do, I should be very pleased indeed to do so if possible. A 
h letter will find me if addressed to the Waldorf Hotel, 5th Avenue, New York. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


: Paithfully yours, 





= ==? 4 am ot Ct Ct 
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AN IOWA LIVE STOCK BREEDERS’ 
" A farm management survey over in to prepare a list showing surplus stock 
eastern Iowa showed that live stock for sale, and to revise it every three 


farms in Scott county had higher labor months, or oftener if conditions seem 
jncomes than grain farms, and that of to warrant. This is distributed to the 
the live stock farms, those with pure- | farmer in the county. Directories from | getting out the directory is met by in- | ™¢™bers, or to anyone who requests to 
bred stock excelled those where sae other counties where there are asso- | cluding enough advertising to pay for be put _ the mailing list. In this way 
stock was kept. G. R. Bliss, county ciations were sent for, so that the Scott | its publication, but the space is con- it benefits not only members who have 
agriculturist, in codperation with @| gounty association directory could be | fined and sold only to members. The | SU"Plus stock for sale, but also the 
farm management demonstrator of the | cant to hundreds of members of other | rate was based on the cost of publica- | embers who are in the market for 





United States Department of Agricul- | associations. Likewise, each member | tion of 5,000 copies, and, as the booklet stock. 

ture, conducted the investigation = of the Scott county organization will | cost $120, it made the advertising To become a member, the one in- 
seventy representative farms. As Mr. receive a directory from the several | space cost approximately $5 a page. — | terested must be a reputable resident 
Bliss was studying over these farms, | pinilar associations. The expense of One of the duties of the secretary is of Scott county, and own at least one 
he came to the conclusion that the } head of pure-bred live stock or poultry. 
farmers he served should not only keep ——— : - The initiation fee is one dollar, and the 
more live stock, but more pure-bred ’ ae) dues are a dollar a year. This require- 
stock. ment induced several to buy their first 


pure-bred sire, which will give them a 
small start in the keeping of better 
stock. 

In the near future, the association 
expects to build a sale pavilion at a 
central point. Here coéperative sales 
will be held from time to time, as con- 
ditions warrant. Consignments will be 
limited to members in good standing, 
The sales will be advertised under the 
name of the association, and should at- 
tract buyers from more distant points 
than otherwise would be possible. This 
feature appeals especially to the breed 


After reaching this conclusion, Mr. 
Bliss organized the Scott County Breed- 
ers’ Association, which is similar to a 
few other associations in different 
parts of the state. The success of a 
few of these pioneer associations is 
leading to the organization of others, 
and it is a work of which much good 
can and has come, both to individual 
members and to the counties as a 








The Seott county association was or- 
anized to further the interests of live 
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stock there, to help advertise the stock 
of iis members, to encourage the keep- er who is just starting with pure-breds, 
ing of more stock, and to assist mem- or the one who is not making a spe 
bers along breeding lines. Mr. Bliss | cialty of the cattle breeding, but yet 
hopes to-make the county as noted for | has a few surplus head occasionally 
its live stock as it is for its grain and from his own herd. 
other farm crops, and to build up a Sales are to be largely under the 
reputation which will attract buyers auspices of different groups of breed- 
from other counties or states. As a re- ers, altho under the general manage- 
sult of the publicity gained thru the ment of the board of directors and of- 
organization, requests already have be- ficers. For example, Short-horn breed- 
gun to come in for car shipments of ers will work up a sale for their breed, 
dairy cows and good beef cattle. It the Holstein or Guernsey breeders a 
has assisted members in finding a mar- sale for their breeds, the Percheron 
ket for surplus stock, aud it has helped men, one for their horses, and so on, 
those who were in need of stock to buy . ' ] The one pavilion is to answer for all 
to ntage, ‘ interests. f 
The association consists of the usual : One of the ways in which the asso- 
officers, president, vice-president, sec- ciation is promoting the breeding in- 


terests is in supporting local calf and 
' colt shows in the county. Many who 
formerly supported these in a half- 
hearted way, are now boosting the 
movement and are raising stock to 
compete at next year’s show. With the 
association behind the show, it prom- 
ises to be one which will double its 
efficiency, be of higher quality than it 
has been in the past, and be attended 
by bigger crowds. While the show un- 
der the auspices of the farmers’ insti- 
ttue was quite successful, the associa- 
tion being directly interested is in po- 
sition to give it more attention. 
Another way in which the associa- 
tion will benefit the county as a whole, 
and individual members, is that its 
work discourages the crossing of 
breeds. While it stands for no partic- 
ular breed, it does not recognize any 
crosses. The farmer who keeps only 
which they are interested. This is a eS ee : grade mares, eee little 
booklet of forty-four pages, and one ; iii ie ial ieee y attention to the breeding, often getting 
has been put into the ‘haat of every Members Will Replace Grade Horses With Pure Breds. (Continued on page 714) 


retary, treasurer and directors. Each 
breed re presented has its director, pro- 
vided there are at least three mem- 
bers keeping this breed. The directors 
are the governing body, and each takes 
care of business pertaining to the breed 
in which he is interested. For ex- 
ample, Percheron horses have a repre- 
sentative, and each of the following 
cattle breeds has a director: Angus, 
Hereford, Holstein, Jersey, Red Polled 
and Short-horn. A director looks after 
the interests of Berkshire hogs, and 
the same is true with the Chester 
White, Duroc Jersey and Poland China. 
There is a sheep director and one for 
poultry. 

In order to know just where they 
were at, and what and where the stock 
was to be had, Mr. Bliss got out a di- 
rectory in which is listed all members, 
grouped according to the breed in 
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Breeders of Pure Bred Live Stock Watching a Neighbor Exercise a Pure Bred Bull. 
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Acents Wantep—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. if there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 
ADVERTISEMENTS Of Meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frands and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we wi!) take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly sould 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
Qrm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application No dis- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price 





CoMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers Names and addresses must accompany al! com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published 





PaoroGrarne of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced 1f of genera! Interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates 
QuesTions—Subscribers are at Iiberty to ask 
questions on any phuse of agricultural work, and 
Will be answered as promptly and carefully as posal- 
bie, etther through the paper or by mall. We do not 
@newer qnestions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postofiice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp 
All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with it. 
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Democracy on Trial 
For over a hundred years now, we 
have trying to establish in this 
country what Abraham Lincoln ex- 





been 


pressed in the fewest possible words | 


when he said: “A government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 

As we pointed out in an article in 
our issue of March 24th, the real test 
of such a government is yet to come. 
We have simply been getting started. 
So long as we were in the pioneer 
stage, and during our early develop- 
ment, when there was a great land to 
be occupied, and industries of all sorts 
to be started and built up, we have had 
comparatively easy work. This does 
not mean that we have had really good 
government; but conditions have been 
so favorable that we have been able to 
get along and make real progress with 
the sort of government we had. 

The mere fact that the people rule 
does not necessarily mean good govern- 
ment. It all depends upon the intelli- 
gence and character of the people. We 
are thoroly committed to a government 
by the people. We are not now, and 
probably never will be ready to con- 
sider a government other than by the 
people. But should we not consider 
how to get a better government by the 
people? Let us look at the situation 
here at home: 

Up to a few years ago, in lowa, we 
selected our candidates for public of- 
fice thru the party caucus. We had 
two great parties, the republican and 
the democratic; and most of our voters 
gave their allegiance to one or the oth- 
er of these parties. Neither of them 
stood for well-defined theories of gov- 
ernment. They divided mainly on two 
or three questions of national policy. 
The principal division was on whether 
we should have a protective tariff or a 
tariff for revenue only. The republican 
party was committed to a protective 
tariff, that is, a tariff on imports high 
enough to encourage the building up of 
home manufactures. The democratic 
party stood for free trade in a general 
sense, but a tariff levied on certain 
imports for the purpose of raising rev- 
enue. We selected our public officers 
from members of the republican and 
democratic parties. We did not in- 
quire particularily whether the men se- 
lected for the various offices were par- 
ticularly well qualified to administer 
those. offices. The question was 
whether they were republicans or dem- 
ocrats. 

This government by parties resulted 
in the building up of political machines. 
We selected our candidates within the 
party, at the party caucus. We began 
with the local caucus in the township, 
selecting there candidates for town- 








ship offices, and delegates to the coun- 
ty convention. At the county conven- 
tion we selected candidates for the 
county offices, and delegates to the 
state convention. At the state conven- 
tion we selected candidates for the 
state offices, and delegates to the na- 
tional convention; and at the national 
convention we selected the candidates 
for national offices. After a time, the 
party machines were built up, which 
dominated each of these caucuses and 
conventions; and we got so heartily 
sick of these party machines that in 
Iowa, and in many other states as well, 
we adopted the direct primary. Our 
theory was that it would be better to 
have the people nominate the candi- 
dates for offices, than to continue un- 
der the caucus and convention system. 


How has this change worked out? In 
some cases it has worked well, but it 
has not worked as well as we had 
hoped. When we went into a booth at 
the last primary, we found that there 
were some fifty candidates to be voted 
on. We had personal knowledge of 
only a few of these, and we were con- 
fronted with the necessity of either 
voting for a large number of men of 
whose qualifications for the offices we 
had no knowledge whatever, or of vot- 
ing only for the very few men whom 
we knew. It was not a very satisfying 
situation to a man who really wished 
to exercise an intelligent voice in the 
nomination of candidates for public of- 
fice. 

Mr. George Gallarno, in a communi- 
cation to an Iowa paper, recently made 
a superficial analysis of the results of 
recent primaries in Iowa, and his con- 
clusion, based on these results, is that 
the man whose name begins with some 
of the early letters in the alphabet, is 
almost invariably nominated at the 
primary. The reason for this is that 
the names are listed on the ballot in 
the order in which they come alpha- 
betically, and the man whose name 
begins with A, B, C or D, apparently 
has a tremendous advantage over the 
man whose name begins with a letter 
in the latter half of the alphabet. In 
other words, it would appear from the 
results of the primaries during the past 
four or five years, that when a voter 
goes into a booth to mark his ballot 
for the candidates for nomination, he 
usually votes for the name which first 
appears as a candidate for each office. 
Now and then a voter exercises some 
discrimination because of personal 
knowledge of the candidates; but as a 
rule he has no personal knowledge of 
most of the candidates, and therefore, 
if he votes for all of the different of- 
ficers, he simply takes the first name 
on the ballot. 

Next month we have our primary for 
the nomination of the candidates for 
the various state offices, for congress- 
men, for members of the legislature, 
and for the various county offices. The 
primary comes the first week in June, 
which is a busy season of the year on 
the farm. Field work will be crowding 
us between now and then. How many 
of our readers will take the time dur- 
ing the next month to inform them- 
selves concerning the qualifications of 
the various candidates from whom they 
must choose on June 6th? 

Most of us will have some knowl- 
edge of the candidates for nomination 
for governor. On the democratic ticket 
there will be-but one. On the repub- 
lican ticket there will be four. Of these 
four, three have been before the people 
for several years, and in general we 
have some notion of what they stand 
for. But how about the candidates for 
the other state offices? On the repub- 
lican ticket there are three candidates 
for lieutenant governor, six for attor- 
ney general, five for railroad commis- 
sioner, two for secretary of state, and 
three for treasurer of state. What do 
you know about these various candi- 
dates? And if you do not know any- 
thing about them, how are you going 
to vote intelligently? 

We are not raising the question as 
to whether the people shall rule. We 
are thoroly committed to the proposi- 
tion that the people must rule in this 
country. The question we are raising 
is whether, under our present system, 
the people actually do rule; and if so, 
whether they are ruling intelligently. 

The state of Iowa is running a big 
business. It is administered by the 
governor, the secretary of state, the 
treasurer of state, and the auditor of 
state. These men have comparatively 
little to do with governmental poli- 


cies. The governor in his message to 
the legislature each two years, out- 
lines certain things which he thinks 








ought to be done for the good of the 
state, but the other officers simply ad- 
minister the business. Can we, under 
our present system, select these other 
officers intelligently, with a view to 
their qualifications for doing the work 
they must do? 

If an individual owned the state of 
Iowa, would he select these officers in 
the way we select them? Would we 
not be likely to get much more effi- 
cient administration, if we, as a peo- 
ple, should select the governor and 
say to him: We want you now to se- 
lect for secretary of state, for treasurer 
of state, and for auditor of state, the 
very best men you can find, men who 
have had experience which qualifies 
them for doing the work in these of- 
fices efficiently. If they should do 
this, would not the people be ruling 
just as completely as they are ruling 
now, when they select these particular 
officers without any real knowledge of 
their qualifications? Is there any good 
reason why the business of the state 
should not be put upon a _ business 
basis? 

A number of years ago, the city of 
Galveston, Texas, was swept by a ter- 
rible flood from the sea. It destroyed 
a large portion of that city. It drove 
people out of their homes; it caused 
immense suffering. Criminals and 
thieves improved the opportunity to 
ply their trade and impose upon the 
people. The citizens of Galveston saw 
that if they were to rebuild their city 
and-re-establish law and order, there 
must be competent men at the head of 
affairs. So they got together and elect- 
ed four or five men, and turned over 
the business of the city to these men. 
They said to them: We want you to 
take up the work of rebuilding just as 
if it was your own business. 

That was the beginning of the com- 
mission form of city government, that 
has gradually spread to many other 
cities thruout the United States. It 
has resulted in a tremendous improve- 
ment in city government. Why can 
not the same reasonable plan be ap- 
plied to state government? Why not 
to any department of our government 
which is purely a business enterprise? 

We wish our readers would seriously 
think over these suggestions between 
now and June 6th. We wish that when 
they go in to mark their primary bal- 
lots, each one of them would ask him- 
self: What do I know about this can- 
didate? Is he the best qualified for 
the office to which I am nominating 
him? Am I voting intelligently? 

We complain about our steadily in- 
creasing taxes. We denounce the poli- 
ticians. We are talking continually 
about the rottenness in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. Is it not time 
to do something besides talking? 





Reaping the Whirlwind 


The extension department of the 
Arizona Agricultural College has ren- 
dered a service to the people of that 
state by making a vigorous protest 
against the indiscriminate boosting of 
its agricultural resources. They say: 

“A great deal of the complaint on 
the part of business men, chambers of 
commerce, and others, regarding the 
failure of farmers to make a success, 
has been merely the result of the un- 
businesslike advertising which has at- 
tracted scores of new settlers to this 
state. Too many of these settlers have 
come to Arizona with the idea that 
they could get rich quick. The sooner 
the boosters of Arizona agricultural 
resources learn what scientific, con- 
structive advertising is, and the sooner 
our farmers and new settlers realize 
that farming means careful planning 
backed up by expert advice and hard 
work, the sooner Arizona agriculture 
will be put on a sound financial basis.” 

What is true of conditions in Ari- 
zona has been true of most western 
states. Unscrupulous promoters have, 
during the past ten years, taken thou- 
sands of farmers from the central corn 
belt to the semi-arid lands of the west- 
ern states. They have told them that 
a great change has come about in the 
dry country, that the rainfall is stead- 
ily increasing as the land is plowed 
up; that the trouble with the farmers 
who have been living there is that they 
do not know how to farm; that the ap- 
plication of farm methods which have 
been so successful in Iowa and Illinois 
will enable them to grow just as big 
crops out there as in the corn belt. 
They have fixed up “dummy farms” 


| should not be smaller 
; ounces to the foot. 





————.. 


strictly for show purposes, They haye 
had decoy farmers get on the trains at 
different points, scrape acquaintance 
with the proposed victims, and fi] 
them full of misrepresentations. They 
have adopted every scheme known to 
the wide-awake, unscrupuluous land 
promoter; and what these folks do not 
know in the way of schemes has not 
yet been discovered by anyone. 

It is high time that the agricultural 
colleges of the western states, and the 
really responsible business men should 
exert their influence against this sort 
of business. They should do it for 
their own protection, and for the pro- 
tection of their own state. It is no ad- 
vantage to them to have eastern farm- 
ers go out there, spend their money, 
and finally be compelled to abandon 
their farms and to go back to live with 
their wives’ folks. Every experience 
of this kind makes it more difficult to 
establish a successful agricultural pop- 
ulation. Every man who goes into the 
dry-land country with insufficient cap- 
ital, and with mistaken notions as to 
rainfall, and as to what he can grow 
there, becomes a distinctly bad adver- 
tisement for the country. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has for many 
years warned its readers against the 
absurd claims made for some of that 
western land. We have thereby greatly 
offended some of the land promoters; 
but we are not worrying about that, 
Now that the experiment stations are 
taking notice of these conditions, we 
have reason for hope that the agricul- 
ture of these western states will be 
built upon an enduring foundation. 





Lightning Rods 
According to statistics kept by in- 
surance companies, very few houses or 
barns are struck by lightning if they 
are properly rodded. Fifty-five insur- 
ance companies in Iowa reported that 
in a period of eight years they paid but 
$4,464 for lightning damage to rodded 
buildings, while for damage to unrod- 
ded buildings they paid $341,000. Their 
statistics indicate that about half of 
the buildings insured by them were 
rodded. Reports from other states in 
the central west bear out the accuracy 
of these statistics. In five western 
states, the reports show that out of a 
total of 3,499 fires caused by lightning, 
but thirty-nine of the buildings burned 
were equipped with lightning rods. 

Professor Reid, of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, has recently put out 
an interesting bulletin on this subject. 
He lays emphasis upon the necessity 
of installing the rods properly. He 
says that it is not a complex job; that 
all that is necessary is to see that the 
rod goes down to permanent moistu 
and that it is firmly attached to the 
building and connected with the eaves 
trough or other metal which it may 
cross in being carried to the high point 
on the building. It should run along 
the ridge of the roof, around the chim- 
neys, and there should be a _ point 
raised from it about every eighteen or 
twenty feet along the ridge, the point 
being carried two or three feet above 
the roof. There should be a riser of 
this kind attached to every chimney, 
The more vertical rods there are, the 
greater the protection. The rods should 
be attached to the buildings by stapies, 
nails or other metal attachment. Do 
not under any circumstances use por- 
celain or glass insulators. Simply nail 
the wire to the building. 

The lower end of the rod should g0 
down to permanent moisture. This 
means seven or eight feet at least, and 
in some cases deeper. The easy way 
to do this is to make a-hole about 4 
foot and a half square and a couple 
feet deep. Pour a bucket of water into 
this hole. Then take a half-inch irom 
rod and drill down. Atid more water i 
necessary. In this way, if your rod is 
long enough, there is no difficulty in 
getting the hole as deep as you want 
it. Then simply run the lightning rod 
down this hole. The best conductor 
lightning is copper, and copper 

than three 


Live stock in the pasture can be 
quite completely protected aga 
lightning from fences by grounding the 
fence at least every twenty rods. Us 
No. 9 wire, and push it into the groum 
three or four feet, staple it to the pos 
and carry it six inches above the 
When stapling this ground wire to thé 
post, make sure that it touches every 
wire of the fence. 
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e e 
Agricultural, Educational and 
. * 
Religious Ideals 

There is very close relation between 
agriculture, religion and education. 
The ideals of the people with refer- 
ence to all three of them are constant- 
ly changing, and changing in harmony 
with each other. The fundamentals of 
agriculture and education and religion 
are the same in all countries and in all 
climes; they are the most unchang- 
jng things in this life. But the ideals 
that we may have with regard to the 
application of these tundamental prin- 
ciples to present conditions change 
from generation to generation, and 
change in harmony with each other. 
To illustrate: 

‘The pioneer in agriculture, of which 
about the only remains we now have 
are in the mountains of the south, was 
an individualist, depending solely on 
his own right arm. He did not try to 
farm much, but he liked the environ- 
ment of the pioneer. Of education, he 
had little or none outside the home. 
Possibly he could not read or write, 
He did not care to. He developed a 
strong character. There were many 
able men, men of energy and marked 
ability, who could neither read nor 
write. In religion, the pioneer regard- 
ed his own personal salvation as the 
all-important thing, and the only really 
important thing. The circuit rider, 
with his appeal to elemental feelings, 
his hopes and his fears, ministered to 
that want. It was a religion of deep 
emotion, stern, and involving personal 
sacrifice. He never thought of any 
duty that he owed to anything outside 
himself. 

Then came his successor, the farmer 
of sixty or seventy years ago. He did 
not farm to make money, thinking that 
an impossibility; but he regarded the 
farm as a cheap place to raise a fam- 
ily; and it was a day of large families, 
mainly because they could be raised 
cheaply. His ideal of education did 
not reach .beyond “the three R’s” and 
the common school. His idea of reli- 
gion was to rear a large family, have 
them baptized and catechized and pas- 
torally visited. If any of them became 
a little wild, he believed that in time 
they would be converted and brought 
into the church, but he had no con- 
cern about religion outside his own 
family. His church was simply the 
grouping together of people with simi- 
lar ideas and doctrines and customs. 
He liked doctrinal preaching. The 
country church and the country school 
were then in the height of their glory, 
because the families were large, life 
was simple and severe, bringing out 
the best elements in the character. 

This state of things could not con- 
tinue. The opening up of the west 
developed the possibilities for secur- 
ing wealth in farming, not by farming 
itself, but by the advance in the price 
of land, due to increasing population. 
Farmers became wealthy in this way. 
Many of them moved to town, to take 
things easy. Others realized the pos- 
sibility of acquiring wealth by going 
into new countries and waiting for the 
advance of land. The farmers who 
Moved to town sent their children to 
the high school. A female teacher took 
the place of the man with the birch 
rod. Boys of thirteen or fourteen quit 
going to the country school, and so 
they have declined in attendance fully 
one-half. The migration to town and 
the far west decreased the attendance 
at the country church, and this, too, 
declined. 

By this time, the agricultural col- 
leges came in, and farm boys who, 
thirty years ago, would have gone into, 
the ministry, saw, as they believed, as 
great opportunities for usefulness and 
a great deal more money by going to 
the agricultural college. This is the 
Condition we are in today. The pioneer 

id not realize that he owed any duty 
to anyone but himself in the matter 
of religion. The men of the following 


generation did not feel any concern 
over anyone getting religion except 


their own families. We have not yet 
advanced far enough to realize that 
even as now education is for all, reli- 
8lon must be for all. 

This, however, could not endure. 
Revolutions never go backward, but 
always forward. We are now approach- 
ng the time when the country church 
somintt, live, no matter what the de- 
ce panel unless it gets a vision of 

ce to the whole community, and 
Reli- 
S well as education, must be for 


comes a community church. 
Bion, a, 





all. We are now reaching a time when 
competition between churches because 
of different views on church govern- 
ment and doctrines must cease, and 
churches confine themselves to the 
great fundamentals, those which enter 
into the formation of life and charac- 
ter. In other words, religion must be 
broader, and churches codperative in- 
stead of competitive. 

While we are passing thru this tran- 
sition, many people will believe that 
things are going wrong, that the world 
is growing worse instead of better. The 
ideals of the past will be discarded 
only to give place to broader concep- 
tions of agriculture, of education, and 
of religion. When in the schools we 
educate our young people for the life 
they are to live, as we will in the not 
distant future; when by the commu- 
nity church, the community is welded 
together socially as it never was be- 
fore, not only will our fields yield 
more increase, but there will be a de- 
velopment of character and of life on 
those fields more beautiful, more use- 
ful and more satisfying than anything 
we have yet seen. We will not give 
up any of the great essentials of Chris- 
tianity, but we will regard as essen- 
tial some things we now ignore. We 
will bring our Christianity more di- 
rectly to bear on our education, on our 
farming, on our recreation and amuse: 
ments. The change will be no greater 
than the change in our ideals of edu- 
vation, agriculture and religion that 
have occurred in the past. God still 
reigns. 


The Stockman and the 
Railroad 


For twenty-five or thirty years past, 
the live stock contracts signed by the 
shippers, when offering stock for ship- 
ment to railroads, carried a value of 
$50 per head for cattle, $10 per head 
for hogs, and other live stock in pro- 
portion. These contracts were signed 
simply as a matter of form. If the live 
stock suffered any damage thru the 
negligence of the railroad people, they 
paid for the damage, and they did not 
limit themselves to the values carried 
in the contract. 

A couple of years since, the supreme 
court of the United States rendered a 
decision in an express case, which 
seemed to give the railroads the right 
to adjust their rates according to the 
value of the article shipped. The west- 
ern railroads took advantage of this 
decision to ask for an increase in the 
rate on live stock if it exceeded the 
old value which had been carried in 
their contracts for so many years. The 
shippers protested. They argued that 
the losses suffered by the railroads 
thru damage claims had been thoroly 
considered when the _ railroad rates 
were adjusted. These damage claims 
were offered in evidence by the rail- 
roads in their efforts to secure an in- 
crease in the live stock rates, and they 
were referred to by the commission 
when it rendered its decision as to the 
rates. 

To settle the matter, Senator Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, secured an amendment 
to the interstate commerce law, hold- 
ing the railroads liable for all of the 
damage suffered thru their negligence, 
and forbidding them from limiting their 
liability by contract. It was thought 
that this would settle the matter; but, 
unfortunately, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has made conflicting rul- 
ings on this amendment and its ef- 
fect. 

The commission 
railroads have a right to adjust 
freight rate in accordance with 
value of the commodity shipped, 
that when the freight rate is so 
justed, if the shipper should misrep- 
resent the value of his stock in order 
to get a lower rate than the one to 
which he would be entitled according 


the 
the 
the 
and 


has held that 


to the value if stated, he then renders | 


himself liable to the penalties imposed 
by the law. 

Last summer, the commission also 
raised the valuation on steers from 
$50 to $75, and on hogs from $10 to $15. 
A large amount of the fat stock which 
goes from the corn belt exceeds these 
valuations, and the shippers have been 
endeavoring to secure an increase in 
the maximum valuation. 

For a year past, this question has 
been under discussion between the live 
stock men and the railroads, but no 
satisfactery progress has been made. 
The railroads feel that they have some 
advantage, and, unfair tho it may be, 


ad- | 














they wish to turn this advantage into 
cash by getting a,higher rate on stock 
which exceeds the values fixed by the 
commission. 

A final effort to adjust the matter 
will be made at a conference between 
the live stock interests and the rail- 
roads, to be held at Chicago on June 
6th. In the meantime, an effort is be- 
ing made by the live stock men to se- 
cure an amendment to the interstate 
commerce law which will settle the 
matter for good. 





The Horse Situation 


The longer the war continues in Eu- 
rope, the more evident it becomes that 
the United States must for many years 
to come furnish our own people the 


heavy draft horses they will need. And 
it is very probable that when the war 
is over, a number of European coun- 


tries will buy liberally of our best 
draft horses for breeding purposes. 
Much of the fighting in France and 


Belgium has been in the heart of the 
heavy horse breeding district. A large 
number of the breeding animals were 
moved out of the country as rapidly 
as possible, and taken to the south and 
west of France. But the continuation 
of the struggle no doubt is making it 
necessary to use an increasing number 
of the better draft horses. While the 
same condition does not prevail in 
Great Britain, yet their horse stock is 
rapidly being depleted. 

The sensible course for the breeders 
of this country to follow is not only to 
breed the very best quality possible in 
draft horses, but to perfect county or 
district organizations, agree upon some 
one breed in each district, and set 
about producing the very highest qual- 
ity of horses of that breed. In some 
counties this work is already under 
way. It should be taken up seriously 
in every district in the corn belt. 

Where there is but one main breed 
in the district, it is much easier for 
horse buyers to go into that district 
and pick up a full carload of horses of 
uniform type and breeding; and the 
growers will get a substantial increase 
in price because of the saving thus 
made for the buyer. The question of 
breed is not of so much importance. 
The vital thing is that the animals be 
the very best possible of that breed. 

The farmers of any county in the 
corn belt can make that county famous 
and can enrich themselves by getting 
together, agreeing on plans for com- 
munity breeding, and working them out 
intelligently. 





Country Buying 


For a number of years, some of the 
smaller packing plants, and especially 
those located at points where there is 
no central market, have found it. neces- 
sary to go into the country and buy 


their packing hogs direct from the 
farm. They do this by sending out 
buyers, who ship the hogs to some 


convenient railroad center, where they 
are sorted and sent on to the packing 
plant. 

During the past year, the Chicago 
packers have been doing some of this 
country buying. This has alarmed the 
commission merchants, and for some 
months past, they have been causing 
the publication of articles against the 
practice. They claim that when the 
packer goes into the country and buys, 
it tends to break down a competitive 
market at the central points; that the 
packer, being sure of the hogs he has 
bought in the country, will not be so 
keen to go into the market. 

We do not know just what weight 
should be given to these arguments. 
They are purely theoretical. It occurs 
to us that, while there is some merit 
in them, it must be remembered that 
whenever hogs have been bought in 
the country and go direct to the pack- 
ing plant, they do not go into the mar- 


ket, and consequently have no influ- 
ence in depressing the price by an 


over-supply. 

The commission merchants naturally 
have a very direct interest in the mat- 
ter. When the packer buys in the 
country, the commission merchants do 
not get a commission for handling the 
stock. Their chief argument, however, 
is that it is the farmer who suffers. 
They say that direct country buying 
has been a price-demoralizing factor; 
that “country buying and price insta- 
bility are twins.” That seems a funny 
statement to make. This country buy- 
ing on the part of the large packers is 








a comparatively new thing. There h 
not been enough of it yet to have any, 
appreciable influence on the markef, 
Surely our market friends do not want 
us to think we have had price stability 
under the conditions of the past ten 
years. If what we have been-having 
is price stability, how would it do to 
try “price instability” awhile? Surely 
it could not be worse 

We freely confess we do not know 
just what effect a larga amount of 
country buying might have on stock 
prices; but we have yet to see or hear 
any real evidence that it would work to 
the disadvantage of the producer, 


Sheep in Iowa 


We are glad to note that the Iowa 
State Fair will this year give more 
attention to the sheep industry than it 
has heretofore. The management an- 
nounces some special prizes for fleeces 
and will also stage a sheep-shearing 
contest, to be held on Wednesday, 
August 30th. 

For fleeces there are sixteen prizes 
offered, five in each of the three class- 
es—one for long-wool fleece, one for 
medium, one for fine wool, and a 
sweepstakes prize limited to the first 
prize winners in the three classes. The 
prizes will be $10, $8, $6, $4 and $2 for 
each of the classes mentioned. The 
wool exhibited must be of the clip of 
1916, of one year’s growth; must be 
shown in the grease, and grown by @ 
resident of Iowa. Those who desire to 
enter the fleece contest, should at once 
communicate with Mr. Corey, secretary 
of the state board of agriculture, Des 
Moines, and get from him entry blanks, 
shipping tags, and other necessary in- 
formation. 

As noted, the shearing contest will 
be held on Wednesday of fair week. 
There will be five events in this con- 
test, with prizes of $10, $7, $3 and $2 
for each event. These events are as 
follows: Shearing with power ma- 
chine by professionals, by which is 
meant men who have shorn sheep for 
other people than themselves, for 
which they have received money or 
other pay; shearing with hand shears 
by professionals; shearing with power 
machine by amateurs, by which is 
meant men who have derived no in- 
come from shearing for other people; 
shearing with hand shears by ama- 
teurs; shearing with power machine by 
boys not over fifteen years old. This 
contest will no doubt be staged where 
it can be seen by a large number of 
fair visitors, and it should be an event 
of considerable interest. 

We are very glad that the state fair 
proposes to attract more attention to 
sheep. We have for years done what 
we could to encourage the sheep in- 
dustry in Iowa. We should greatly in- 
crease the numbers of sheep in this 
state. According to the report of the 
department of agriculture, there were 
1,270,000 sheep in the state of Iowa on 
January 1, 1916, with an average value 
of $6.30 per head. The number has 
been almost stationary since 1911, and 
is about 75 per cent greater than prior 
to 1910. We do not know how reliable 
these statistics are, but we think it is 
true that the interest in sheep in lowa 
has been growing somewhat. Many of 
our people have found it profitable to 
buy western lambs in the late summer 
and early fall, pasture them on their 
meadows and in the corn fields, and 
send them on to market. This has 
resulted in the establishment of breed- 
ing flocks here and there. 

On the corn belt farm, the sheep has 
always made good money for his own- 
er. Dogs have been a nuisance, and 
have caused considerable loss. Care- 
lessness in changing pastures has re- 
sulted in heavy loss here and there, 
because of stomach worms; but every 
flock of sheep which has had fairly 
good care, and has been given protec- 
tion against dogs, has made money. It 
is an old saying that a sheep never 
dies in debt to its owner. 

According to the best statistics avail- 
able, there are fewer sheep in the 
country than for many years past. The 
breaking up of the western ranges has 
materially reduced the flocks there. 
Prices for both wool and mutton are 
strong. We hope to see a steadily in- 
creasing number of small flocks on the 
farms of the corn belt. It would pay 
us to grow fewer hogs and more sheep. 
We do not advise anyone to go into 
sheep. The only safe way is to grow 
into them. Nor do we advise any man 
who does not like sheep to undertake 
to grow them. 
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COTTONSEED MEAL SWINDLES 


From an official inspection and anal- 
ysis of more than one hundred cars of 
cottonseed meal sold in Iowa since 
early in March, the state pure food 
and dairy department has come to the 
conclusion that many manufacturers 
of the preduct are not even pretending 


ments. The evidence collected indi- 
cates that Iowa feeders have been hum- 
bugged out of hundreds of dollars, the 
deficiency in some cars amounting to 
nearly $150 a car. In a former issue 
we called attention to this matter, and 
since that time we have given more 
attention to the data being collected 
by the pure food department, under the 
direction of Commissioner Barney and 
State Chemist Harrison. 

Cottonseed meal js a feed which is 
bought chiefly because of its high pro- 
tein content. Its value as a feed is de- 
termined by the amount of protein it 
contains, and a small difference in the 
percentage of protein means a big dif- 
ference in its actual feeding value. Ac- 
cording to state and federal laws, ev- 
ery package must state the guaranteed 
analysis, so that feeders will know 
what they are buying. The fraud in 
the cottonseed meal being sold this 
year is that the tags state a much 
higher percentage of protein than the 
chemists’ analyses show the feed to 
contain. Those who have been buying 
it have been paying for more than they 
have been getting, and, according to 
most of the contracts under which the 
feed was sold, are entitled to refunds. 

Tags on brands of choice cottonseed 
meal guaranteed a minimum of 41 per 
cent protein, but many of these fell 
down to only 32 per cent protein. With 


pure adulteration, then they will be 
dealt with according to the statutes of 
the federal pure food and drug act. 
When the investigation was first be- 
gun, dealers were inclined to refund 
for the deficiencies, but as the cases 
piled up against them, they seem to 
be ignoring most claims, the brokers 


| shifting the blame to the mills, and 
to keep the feed up to legal require- | 





claiming they are innocent of any in- 
tentional violation. Mr. Harrison has 
reason to doubt their sincerity, how- 
ever, as he has evidence which goes to 
show that the brokers’ claims to the 
mills have been allowed and paid, but 
that they themselves have ignored the 
claims of those to whom they sold. 

In this connection, cottonseed meal 
buyers will be protected in the future 
by the publicity work of the pure food 
department. Careful records are being 
compiled, and these include practically 
every cansignment of cottonseed meal 
in the state. An attempt will be made 
to have an official analysis of each 
shipment. Claims for deficiencies 
found to exist will be made, and those 
companies which make ‘good their 
guarantees will have a higher rating 
than those which ignore claims of this 
nature, 

By reason of warnings and guaran- 
tees stated on tags attached to certain 
brands, buyers of the inferior cotton- 
seed meal feel that their claims should 
be adjusted. One of such tags warns 


the manufacturers not to affix the tag | 


to any sack or package containing 


| goods that do not conform to specifi- 


| sibility for loss or damage, 


cations shown on the reverse side of 
the tag, and it gives the manufacturer 





warning that he assumes all respon- | 


and that he 


| will be held liable to penalty resulting 


few exceptions, the analyses run from | 


32 to 39 per cent. 
choice cottonseed mea! at $36 a tan, he 
is paying approximately 90 cents a 
unit for the protein if the 
tains what it is sold for. If the feed 
only has 32 per cent protein, each unit 
is costing $1.12, and the buyer is de- 
frauded out of 22 cents for every unit: 

The deficiency on a certain car pur- 
chased by George Morse, of Iowa coun- 
ty, amounted to $118.35, and on another 
car to $34.20. George Janikin, of the 
same county, lost $109 on a car, and 
the department’s figures show that oth- 


When a feeder buys | 
| analyzed on receipt. 


feed con- | 


| these tags 


| fillment of contracts, 


ers have lost in about the same pro- | 


portion. 

One concern sold to a certain dealer 
a car of cottonseed meal guaranteed to 
contain not less than 38 per cent pro- 
tein. It happened that the dealer had 
the consignment analyzed before he 
paid for it, and when he found it to 
contain only 35 per cent protein, he re- 
fused to accept the shipment. The 
broker took it back, but resold the 
same car to another party under the 
original guarantee of 38 per cent pro- 
tein. In this case it looked like pure 
and simple willful violation of the law. 

Mr. Harrison says he has reason to 
believe that manufacturers know ex- 
actly what their feed analyses before 
they send it out. Expert chemists, he 
Says, are employed to keep a check on 
these products, and for this reason Mr. 
Harrison feels there is no excuse for 
so much feed falling below the guar- 
antee. There is no law which requires 
a manufacturer to keep his cottonseed 
meal up to per cent protein, but 
there is a law compelling him to keep 
it up to the percentage guaranteed on 
the label. If manufacturers find that, 
on account of an inferior quality of 
the cottonseed crop, their product does 
not come up to its usual standard, he 
says that they should place their guar- 
antee at a lower level, and sell the 
product at correspondingly lower 
prices. Instead of doing this, how- 
ever, they seem to have reduced the 
quality, and have boosted the prices 
to a point which would be justified by 
a short crop. 

The shortage of protein, as far as 
can be ascertained, seems to be caused 
not so much because of a poor quality 
in the cottonseed as because they have 
included a larger proportion of hulls. 
In many instances, the feeds seem to 
be deliberately adulterated, and sold 
under the high-grade standard. If mills 
find that, on account of a poor season, 
they can not keep their cottonseed 
meal up to standard, the Iowa pure 
food and dairy department expects 
them to lower their guarantees, and 
not pretend to be offering something 
which they themselves know they do 
not have. If it proves to be a case of 


| dering the blame on the mills. 








| mislead the buyers, giving 


from any misbranding. To the user, 


his department a representative sam- 
ple of every carload shipment of cot- 
tonseed meal bought. The charge for 
analysis is only $1 per sample, and if 
the car shipment is found to be defi- 
cient only one point, the user would 
be entitled to a rebate of about $12. 
Besides, it would give the department 
an opportunity to keep up a more vigi- 
lant watch, and to protect users of cot- 
tonseed meal in the future. The sam- 
ple should be taken from about twenty 
sacks, a small quantity being removed 
from each. Directions for doing this 
will be furnished to anyone interested. 

Inspectors, when they take their 
samples, use a tube, which removes a 
small quantity from each section of 
the sack. A sample is taken from 10 
per cent of the number of sacks in the 
shipment. As the lowa department is 
an agent of the federal pure food and 
drug department, the samples taken 
this spring have been sent to govern- 
ment laboratories, where tests are ver- 
ifying those made at Des Moines. The 
Iowa law can not reach those who ship 
in from other states, but, by being an 
agent of the federal department, Mr. 
Barney will be enabled to accomplish 
the same object. 





Listing, Drilling or Checking 


In western Kansas and a large part 
of Nebraska, where both soil and rain- 
fall are light, they believe that listed 
corn is far superior to ordinary checked 
or drilled corn. The listed corn’ doesn’t 
grow so big as the surface-planted 
corn, and it starts much more slowly 
in the spring. But it stands drouth 
better, and requires the minimum of 
labor. Listing will always be popular 


| in sections where both soil and rainfall 


this tag says to feel at liberty to have | 


all car shipments bearing the label 
If the product is 
found lacking, the entire resources of 
the company are pledged to honest 


fulfillment of the contract. Dozens of 


Harrison, and the ma jority of them 
guaranteed a 41 per cent protein. The 
official analyses showed the goods to 
be from. one to nine points below what 
was Claimed. 

Because of the guarantees to the 
buyers, and the pledging of their ful- 
the lowa pure 
food department says these browers 
or commission men should not try to 
get out of all responsibility by shoul- 
If the 


mills have defrauded them, it would 


|} seem to be business policy to first 


make good with the feeders, and then 
look to the mills to make restitution of 
their losses as they agree to do. Nine 
out of ten samples analyzed are found 
wanting, and, in fact, only five anal- 
yzed have been found fully up to the 
standard. 

Feeders are being warned to make 
sure they are dealing with reputable 
firms before buying much cottonseed 





cottonseed meal in the future, and it | 


is to enable them to do this that the 
list mentioned is being prepared. Those 
who “come clean” with the rebates, 
and pay up without being forced to, 
naturally will be given more credit 
than those who do not, altho the pay- 
ing of rebates may not prevent federal 
prosecution under the national pure 
food and drug act. 

Another point which feeders are be- 
ing urged to heed is to study the dif- 
ferent grades of feed, to know the ac- 
tual difference between 41 per cent 
protein and 35 per cent protein, or any 
other variations. They are advised to 
pay no attention to guarantees any 
higher than the minimum stated, as 
the high limits are simply given to 
them the 
impression that the product will be 
about an average of the high and low 
limits. A high-grade cottonseed meal 
usually is cheaper than a low-grade 
meal, and for this reason buyers are 
advised to figure on what they are 
paying for a protein unit, and not what 
they pay per ton. 

The rule for this is simply to divide 
the price per ton by the per cent of 
protein guaranteed. Cottonseed meal 
which contains 41 per cent protein is 
cheaper at $36 a ton than cottonseed 
meal which contains only 37 per cent 
protein, at $34 a ton. In the former 
case, each point of protein costs about 
89 cents, while in the latter case it 
costs 92 cents. 

In the future, Mr. Barney would like 
to have feeders send to the chemist of 


are light. A few western men have 
tried listing in the central part of the 
corn belt, but it has taken only a few 
years to convince them that surface 
planting is far superior where both 
soil and rainfall are rather heavy. A 
lister may be set to run from three to 
eight inches deep, and the corn is gen- 
erally covered three inches deep. A 
cold, wet May, especially if the soil is 
a heavy clay, seriously damages corn 
planted in this way. Yet there are 
light, sandy soils in the central, east- 


| ern and northern parts of the corn belt 


where it may possibly pay to list. 
Most of the corn in the United States 
is checked, altho the advantage, theo- 
retically, is with drilling. When corn 
is checked, three or four kernels are 


generally dumped in a bunch every 
three and a half feet or so. The ker- 


nels are so close together, and the 
competition is so keen, that as a rule 
there is at least one “runt” stalk with 
nubbiny ears in every hill. Drilling 
gives every plant a fair chance. But 
while, theoretically, drilled corn seems 
to have an advantage over checked 
corn, yet in practice it has ordinarily 
been found that there is very little 
difference in the yield. On weedy land, 
checked corn may actually outyield the 


| drilled corn. There seems to be enough 


| advantage coming from the cross cul- 








tivation to compensate fully for the 
disadvantage of crowding three stalks 
closely together in each hill. 

Five or six years ago, the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ported, in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 400, a 
new method of checking corn, the idea 
being to plant four kernels in the hill, 
but to space the kernels in the hill 


| five inches apart each way. The yield 


of corn planted in this way was very 
carefully compared with the yield of 
corn checked in the ordinary way, and 
it was found that on the average the 
new method increased the yield hy 
three bushels per acre. So far as we 
know, there is no machine at present 
on the market which checks corn by 
the kernel-spacing method. The only 
practical way of separating the corn 
kernels is to check by double driving, 
in this way going across the field one 
way with a check-rower, and then re- 
turning without re-setting the wire, 
and driving about four inches from the 
previous track Two kernels would 
be dropped in each hill going and com- 
ing, thus making four kernels in each 
hill, in -bunches of two each. It might 
be -better to put six kernels in each hill, 
in two bunches of three each, and then 
plow out one or two stalks from the 
outside of the thickest ‘bunches, at the 
time of the second cultivation. It does 
not cost the average man more than 40 
cents to plant an acre of corn. It takes, 
therefore, only an increase of one bush- 

















el in yield to pay for double dri 
with the check-rower. If this double 
driving secures a more perfect 5s 
with the plamts not bunched quite g9 
close together, it may be well worth 
while. 

We have never tried the methog 
suggested, and we do not know of any- 
one who has;' but we believe it may be 
worth some consideration. 


of 





More Horses for Europe 


Mr. Nugent, who has been buying 
horses for the French government, and 
who has headquarters at Des Moines, 
states that he has recently closed g 
contract with the Italian government 
for the sale of 10,000 horses, and a new 
contract with the French government 
for 5,000. The Italian contract callg 
for smaller horses than have been go. 
ing to the British and French. They 
want horses between fifteen and six. 
teen hands, and between the ages of 
four and seven years. This will un- 
doubtedly give a market for a large 
number of horses which have not deen 
considered suitable for the other coun 
tries. As spring work ig now under 
full swing, there will be fewer dorseg 
proportionately offered for sale, and 
prices ought to stiffen up a bit. 





Silage for Young Calves 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is silage good for sucking calves?” 

Silage is a good feed for sucking 
calves, but we would not ordinarily ad- 
vise feeding much of it until they are 
three or four months old. Even then 
they will probably not eat much more 
than two or three pounds per head 
daily. The appetite of the young calf, 
like the appetite of the young pig, isa 
fairly safe guide, and if the calf likes 
silage, it is all right to let him have it 
in moderate amounts. Be bure, how- 
ever, that the silage is not spoiled or 
moldy. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 



































USING THE RANGE FINDER. The United States army now uses a range finder similar to that perfected by the U. 8. navy experts. 
battleship. and with it the distance to any visible object can be determined within very accurate limits. The measurement is made by a geometrical calculation depending on the angle made by 
the lines running from two different points to the object. Until the range is known the big guns are of comparatively little value, and a hit at several miles distance would be almost an accident. 


With the range known the American gunners regularly do very accurate shooting. The portable range finder used in the army is not nearly so accurate as the stationary type of the navy, but is 
agreat aid toriflemen. The photo shows a squad of General Pershing’s men “somewhere” in Mexico. 


The range finder is an instrument used by every 
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U.S. ARMY AVIATORS, The aviation corps of the U.S. army is very small, but is said to 
be efficient, The army experts say that in view of the development of the aeroplane and its tre- 
Mendous importance in modern warfare, our army-should have a hundred and more serviceable 
alreraft, instead of a paltry dozen or less. In the Mexican punitive expedition the aviation 
Corps has rendered great aid, although handicapped by lack of both aviators and machines. 


ARMY PORTABLE WIRELESS STATION. In the old days it was a courier, with band- 
aged head and foam-flecked charger, who carried the general’s orders across the battlefield to 
his division commanders. Today the wireless and the field telephone have put the courier and 
his horse out of business. The old surprise attack which won many a battle is no longer possi- 






ble. The aeroplane scout detects the coming attack and the wireless quickly brings aid. 
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Hogs and Cattle at the Iowa Station 


Wallaces’ Farmer finds it worth 
while to visit the hogs and cattle ac 


the lowa station at least once a year. | 


They are nearly always doing some- 


| 


thing new and startling. Several years | 


ago, the Iowa station brood sows dem- 
onstrated their ability to produce 
strong, healthy pigs at a minimum cost 
on a mixture of ten parts of corn to 
one part of tankage. 


The spring pigs | 


proved that they liked alfalfa the best | 


of all pastures, and next came rape, 
red clover and sweet clover. Some of 
these spring pigs in the fall proved 
that hogging down corn is a distinctly 
profitable practice. And then came 
the free-choice system of self-feeding, 
on which the Iowa station hogs gained 
as hogs had never gained before. And 
last year, when this system of free- 
choice self-feeding was applied to fail 
pigs, it brought them from a weight of 
$80 pounds in January to about 225 
pounds early in April. 


Year after year, Professor Evvard 
has asked his pigs questions, and they 
have told him many interesting things. 
Occasionally he has suspected them of 
lying to him, but in such cases he has 
put the questions again the next year, 
until he found out the truth. The most 
interesting question that the professor 
has asked has been: “Do you like to 
balance your rations to suit yourselves 
from separate self-feeders of such 
feeds as corn and tankage?” 

The pigs have almost invariably re- 
plied with an emphatic “Yes!” And 
since the reply has been “yes” not only 
to Professor Evvard, but also to hun- 
dreds of practical feeders, the practice 
of free-choice self-feeding has spread 
over the corn belt with great rapidity 
during the past two years. 

In late March, I visited Professor 
Evvard’s hogs and cattle, and this time 
was pleased to see that the cattle also 
had a chance at a self-feeder. One lot 
of five steers have received every day, 
for the past three months, all the corn 
they want from a self-feeder. In addi- 
tion, this lot also gets two pounds of 
oi] meal per head daily,.a little alfalfa 
hay, and what silage they will eat. We 
look at these steers which have corn 
before them at all times, and see that 
they are quite fat, as they ought to be, 
with each steer eating an average daily 
of 17.1 pounds of corn. 

We then look over the fence and see 
another lot of five steers which are 
being fed in exactly the same way, ex- 
cept that the corn is hand-fed twice a 
day. There is not much difference be- 
tween the two lots, but the hand-fed 
steers seem to have a slight advan- 
tage. Professor Evvard says that one 
of the self-fed steers slipped on the ice, 
and were it not for this, The self-fed 
steers would look to be fully as fat. In 
the next two lots are two bunches of 
steers, one of which is getting three- 
fourths as much corn hand-fed, and 
the other of which is getting half as 
much corn hand-fed as the steers which 
are on a full feed. Of course, neither 
of these lots looks as fat as the first 
two lots. Strange to say, the lot which 
is getting an average daily of only 
8.6 pounds of corn seems to be just as 
fat as the lot which is getting 12.9 
pounds of corn. Both of these 
lots are eating the same amount of 
oil meal and alfalfa as the first two 
lots, but they get all the silage they 
want. 


We go on down to the last lot, 


which is being fed only one-fourth as | 


much corn as the full-fed lots, and see 
that they are in distinctly poorer flesh 
than any of the others. Four and three- 
tenths pounds of corn, even with an 
unlimited ration of silage, is not enough 
to make fat steers in three months’ 
time. 

The object of this experiment is not 
to find out the application of the sel- 
feeding idea with steers, but to dis- 
cover the proper amount of corn to 
feed under different conditions. The 
experiment is not finished yet, but it 
seems probable that one of the conclu- 
sions will be that it pays to use a self- 
feeder for steers when corn is iow in 
price, but not when it is high in price. 
As to what amount of corn will prove 
most profitable is hard to guess, but 
with corn and steer prices as they are 
prevailing at the present time, I would 
favor the lot of steers which is getting 
only ten or eleven pounds of corn per 
head daily. Eight or nine pounds of 
#orn, together with two pounds of oil 
meal and a little alfalfa hay, with plen- 


compared with 12.5 per cent. 
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ty of silage, seems to make an excel- 
lent ration, especially during the first 
three months of the feeding period. 
(Note—Since the foregoing was writ- 
ten, the steers have been sold, the sell- 
ing price per cwt. being $9.35 for the 
self-fed lot, $9.55 for the hand-fed lot 
on full feed, $9.40 for the steers getting 
a three-fourths grain ration, $9.30 for 
the steers getting a one-half grain ra- 


‘tion, and $9.45 for the steers getting a 


one-fourth grain ration. At these val- 
ues, the profits per steer were $24.83, 
$2702, $26.24, $30.89 and $31.97, re- 
spectively. Evidently, it pays to feed 
heavily on silage. The most profitable 
steers received an average daily ration 
of 53.8 pounds of silage, 4.2 pounds of 
corn, 2 pounds of oil meal, and 1.59 
pounds of alfalfa.) 


All the feeding steers have hogs fol- 
lowing them. In order to determine 
just how much corn and tankage are 
being saved by the steers’ droppings, 
Professor Evvard has somé check-lot 
hogs which are being hand-fed on corn 
and tankage in such a way that they 
keep at about the same weight as the 
hogs behind the steers. Hogs behind 
the steers are also hand-fed on corn 
and tankage. By keeping a record of 
such a check-lot, and of the hogs be- 
hind the steers, it will be possible to 
determine how much saving in corn 
and tankage should be credited to the 
droppings of the steers. 

Just what is soft corn worth for hogs 
as compared with good corn? There 
have been many theoretical answers, 
but no one has put the question to the 
hogs in such a direct and practical, 
yet scientific way as to get a definite 
answer. And so [I find great pleasure 
in looking over two lots of hogs, one of 
which is being fed corn, that would 
scarcely grade No. 6 in Chicago, while 
the other lot is getting No. 2 corn. The 
moisture runs about 23.5 per cent, as 
Both lots 
are on separate self-feeders of corn 
and tankage. Both look equally well, 
after a little over two months of feed- 
ing. The records indicate that each 
of the two lots has gained at almost 
exactly the same rate, but the hogs 
getting the soft corn eat 5 per cent 
more corn and 54 per cent more tank- 
age. But the hogs getting soft corn 
actually require slightly less dry mat- 
ter to produce a pound of gain than the 
hogs getting old corn. At any rate, 
this was true during February. As the 
weather gets warmer, the soft corn 
may not continue to have the advan- 
tage. Moreover, as the hogs get fat- 
ter, the old corn may prove to be more 
and more superior to the soft corn. 

On the Chicago market there is a 
difference of about 12 cents per bushel 
between the two grades of corn, and 
on this basis the hogs getting new corn 
seem to be making 100 pounds of gain 
for about 15 cents less than the hogs 
getting old corn. The strange thing 
about the hogs getting soft corn is their 
large consumption of tankage. Theo- 
retically, there is a larger percentage 
of protein in the dry matter of soft 
corn than of old corn. Nevertheless, 
these hogs having corn and tankage 
before them in separate self-feeders, 
indicate their preference for a larger 


amount of tankage when they are get- | 


ting soft corn. This soft corn experi- 
ment is not yet finished, but the pres- 
ent indications are that during the 
winter, and during the first part of the 
fattening period, the dry matter of soft 
corn is fully equal to the dry matter 
of sound old corn. 

It is poor policy to mix salt with the 
feed. Give salt at free-will in a trough 
by itself, or else not at all. The fig- 
ures prove this, and as we stand look- 
ing at five lots of salt pigs, we can see 
for ourselves that those getting no salt 
at all, and those getting salt at free- 
will, are distinctly better than those 
which have salt mixed with their feed 
at the rate of .8 of a pound of salt per 
100 pounds of feed, at the rate of .4 of 
a pound of salt per 100 pounds of feed, 
and at the rate of .2 of a pound of salt 
per 100 pounds of feed. The more salt 
in the ration the worse it seems to be, 
so far as the health of the pigs is con- 
cerned. Salt mixed with the feed seems 
to cause an unusually large amount of 
corn to pass thru in the manure un- 
digested. Professor FEvvard advises 
giving salt by the salt-cellar method; 
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in other words, let the pigs choose for | 
themselves. 

For several years past, Professor 
Evvard has been feeding lime to his 
brood sows in different forms. The in- 
dications are that the best way to give 
lime is in the form of powdered lime- 
stone, letting the sows have access to 
it at free-will in a trough by itself. But 
lime doesn’t seem to be absolutely nec- 
essary, for the sows without lime seem 
to be doing just as well as the sows 
with lime. When there is tankage in 
the ration, it doesn’t seem to be so 
very necessary to supply either salt or 
lime. 


The fall pigs this year are not quite 
so good as those of last year, but, nev- 
ertheless, are doing very nicely on 
their self-feeders of corn and tankage. 
They were a rather runty lot in Janu- 
ary, weighing only about sixty pounds. 
But since being put on self-feeders, 
they have gained steadily at the rate 
of about a pound and a half daily. 


The fall pigs that are fed on corn 
and tankage alone are not so thrifty 
looking as some of their brothers, that 
get a pound of buttermilk every day ig 
addition. The buttermilk cuts down 
the consumption of tankage by about 
10 per cent, and increases the gain by 
.03 of a pound daily. Another lot of 
pigs which are getting three to seven 
pounds of buttermilk per head daily, 
are decidedly better than those getting 
corn and tankage alone. The three to 
seven pounds of buttermilk per head 
daily cuts down the tankage consump- 
tion by about 20 per cent, and increas- 
es the average daily gain by about 
one-seventh of a pound. Both butter- 
milk and skim-milk supply much the 
same kinds of food material as tank- 
age, but they are palatable, and it evi- 
dently pays big to feed them in con- 
nection with tankage, as a supplement 
to corn. 


Does it pay to slop sows during the 
winter? Professor Evvard finds that 
his sows which get both their corn and 
blood meal in a slop, do not gain so 
rapidly as those getting the corn dry 
and the blood meal in a slop, and these 
sows, in turn, do not gain so rapidly as 
those getting both their corn and their 
blood meal dry. The sows fed in the 
old-fashioned way, with their feeds 
dry and with free access to water, do 
best. Sows with warm water before 
them at all times do almost as well, 
but the warm water seems to cause 
excessive urination. Moreover, the 
sows getting warm water. somehow 
seem to fail to breed regularly. There 
may possibly be something about ex- 
cessive urination which tends to pre- 
vent conception. 


There is a chance that Professor Ev- 
vard may not carry on such a great 
variety of experiments in the future as 
he has in the past. The “powers that 
be” at the college seem to think that 
it is now time for him to begin pub- 
lishing the great mass of data which 
he has accumulated. The important 
thing now is to get the information out 
to the farmers of the state. Person- 
ally, I would like to see Professor Ev- 
vard delve into experiments with beef 
and dairy cattle, as he has done with 
hogs. However, it would be fine for 
him first to write up the five or six 
bulletins for which he already has an 
abundance of material. 





Saltpeter in the Curing 
of Meat 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I wish information in regard to salt- 
peter as a meat preservative. Just | 
what does it do?” 


Saltpeter is generally used at the 
rate of one to three ounces for each 
ten gallons of brine. Used at this rate, 
it seems to have no unfavorable effect 
on the health of people eating the 
meat, and is quite effective in main- 
taining a bright red color in the meat. 
We have cured meat with and without 


saltpeter, and find that, whereas, the 
meat without saltpeter is of a rather 
unattractive brown color, that with the 
saltpeter has a fresh, red appearance. 
Salt alone is all that is really neces- | 
sary in the curing of meat, but salt- | 
peter certainly gives the meat a more | 
attractive appearance, 
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of Building? 


Whatever you are planing to build can 
be made fireproof and frostproof with- 
out increasing the cost of building, 
er rovided you use the right material. 

ou can also have the most durable 


form of construction—that used in 
erecting the big city skyscrapers. 


American Hollow Tile . 
Building Blocks 


have an ultimate carrying capacity of, 
over 1000 pounds per square inch area, 
with no deduction for air space. They 
cannot rust out, rot out or wear out. 
They reduce the cost of insurance, 
lessen the risk of loss of life. Make 
buildings warmer in winter, and cooler 
in summer. 


Building Advice Free 


Write today stating what you are 
going to build, and we will tell you 
about what it will cost to use American 
Hollow Clay Building Blocks on the 
job, and the specific advantages you 
will gain by their use. 


AMERICAN BRICK & TILE CO. 
Dept.W , Mason City, iowa 
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A HOG HOUSE FOR CONVENIENCE 
AND HEALTH 


It is not practical to attempt to raise 
hogs on an extensive scale without 
suitable buildings which will take care 
of the hogs in winter as well as in 


summer. Hogs are not different from 
other live stock in their requirements 
for sanitary quarters. The house in 
which they are to be kept should have 
ample ventilation, and it should be 
light inside. The building should be 
convenient, to make it easier to take 
care of the hogs, and some arrange- 
ment should be made for warming it 
jin real cold weather, especially when 
there are young pigs coming at this 
time. This was the idea Mr. H. S. 
Fain, of Palo Alto county, Iowa, had in 
mind when he built the hog house 
shown in the picture. 





against cold and dampness. The pen 
floors have a three-inch slope towards 
the alley. Just outside of this is a 
gutter, which empties into a tile drain- 
age system. The arrangement saves 
bedding, and keeps the floors consider- 
ably drier than they otherwise would 
be if the water had no means of es- 
cape. 

Few hog houses have furnaces, but 
Mr. Fain thinks it would be imprac- 
tical for him to try to do without one. 
A pit was dug under the building, but 
he thinks he made it a little too small. 
While his furnace pit does very nicely, 
it is only twelve by fourteen feet, and 
he thinks it should be at least sixteen 
feet square. A twenty-four-inch tile 
runs through the building, about four 
inches under the floor, and is connect- 





\, 











View of Mr. Fain’s Hollow Tile Hog House. 


The building is built from the best 
vitrified hollow brick, all of one color, 
which gives an attractive appearance 
as one approaches it. An alley four- 
teen feet wide runs through the cen- 
ter, and on either side are pens eight 
by nine feet, there being fifteen pens 
in all. The building is sixty-four feet 
long and thirty-two feet wide. Blocks 
for the seven-foot walls are laid flat, 
which provides a wall eight inches 
thick, with dead-air spaces. For the 





ed to the furnace by means of a pipe. 
The arrangement draws the cold air 
from the floor, and draws the warm 
air to the cold parts of the building, 
providing ideal ventilation. The fur- 
nace heats the main part of the build- 
ing and also the office. 

One pen was sacrificed to make room 
for the office in one corner. The fur- 
nace makes this comfortably warm. 
The office is entered from the outside, 
but windows open into the interior as 










































Inside View Showing Pens and Office. 


rest of the walls to the gable, the 
blocks are laid edgeways, making the 
Walls only five inches thick. 

The pen partitions are a trifle over 
three feet high, and there is a door 
from each pen to the alley. When a 
og is to be removed from a pen, a 
sliding partition is raised, but to make 
it even handier, each partition is pro- 
Vided with a small door to be opened, 
Making it unnecessary to move the 
Partition every time a hog is to be 
Moved from one pen to another. All 
Pens are provided with good troughs, 
Which can be filled from the main al- 
ey, the plan of this being shown in 
the interior view. 
novile the building has a concrete 
alae’ Mr. Fain has thought it advis- 

€ to have a one-inch board cover: 

Over the cement. This is to guard 





well as one to the outside. Mr. Fain 
believes in giving the needed attention 
to his farrowing sows at the right time 
—and in the spring he aims to sleep in 
this office. By doing this, he can keep 
closer watch of them, and if anything 
goes wrong, he knows it. He says he 
has found it very inconvenient to have 
to get up during all hours of the night, 
to make trips to the hog house, and 
that when he did not have sleeping 
quarters in the building, he often was 
tempted to take a chance rather than 
to get up. 

The lighting system is something 
which would appeal to all who have 
had to work around in dark hog houses 
at night with a lantern. He has a 
lighting plant on the farm for his 
home and barn, and this was extended 
to the hog house. There is a thirty- 
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You Can’t Jerk the 
Tops Off these Socks 


Up at four in the morning—out of 
bed in a hurry—pull on your socks 
with a jerk, and if they’re Durable 
Durhams, the tops will stand the 
strain again and again. 

That’s because Durable Durham 
socks are made from the strongest, 
stretchiest cotton and knit to with- 
stand a man’s hardest tugging. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND_CHILDREN 


















is made to give the wear you ex- 
pect of much more expensive 
hosiery, yet costs you 10c, 15c 
and 25c a pair. 


The heel, sole and toe of Durham 
Hosiery are heavily reinforced 
to stand shoe friction, where the 
wear is hardest. The famous 
Durham dyes assure colors that 
won’t wash out. 


Every pair of Durable Durham 
Hosiery is backed by our un- 
limited guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Ask the storekeeper for 
Durable Durham Hosiery. 
















Durham Hosiery Mills 
Durham, N. C. 








Ask your dealer to 
show you the 25-cent 
mercerized Durable 
+ moe V opmenet it 
leases the most pare 
woular buyers. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO “DRESS UP” 
THE FARM 


New waiks around the house, a permanent white coating for 
the silo, a new white spring house, perhaps an ornament or 
two in the front yard—you can make these and hundreds of 
other new improvements easily and cheaply if you use 


Medusa White Portland Cement 


the first true white Portland cement ever made. It is absolutely stainless 
and is used on farms where good looks and good service are required. For 
facings of all sorts—Medusa White will give just the results you want. 








You can also cut down expense and troubles by mixing 2% of 


Medusa Waterproofing 


with Medusa White Portland Cement—or with Medusa Gray—for 
years the old standby for concrete work on the farm. Prevents 
cracking and keeps the water out. 

We also make Medusa Waterproofed White and Gray Portland Cement 
—a combination of Medusa Cement and Medusa Waterproofing mixed 
in the proper proportions during the process of manufacture. Ground to- 
gether at factory in exact proportions necessary for a watertight mixture. 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Write for one or all of our ns Room J-5 
free booklets, “Making Gh 


Engineers Building 
Ohio 


Concrete Watertight’’, 
“The Medusa White 


House,” etc. Cleveland, 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Lowest Prices 


Ever Made on 
World's Best 
ROOFING 


Absolute ‘rock bottom’’ priees @ 


heve now ~~ re “ hed on the 
@reatest roofing. Don’t invest * 
@ cent in - ood — covering, BAL LOSS 

or cei ing or any Duli 
at you first get Edward's KG 
wonderful! freig! it prepsid © - 
money-saving offer direct from Reo Steel 
She world’s largest factory of its kind. Cluster Shingies 5 


EDWARDS Tightcote 
Reo Steel Shingles 


@utilast three or four ord roofs— 
they actually cost tess! tren 
or repairs necessary; rot- wo 

westher—rust-proof. Insurance c 

fis less because Edwards 

their roof against lightn 
to lay—no special tools needed. 

Bvery sheet of Edwards Galvan- 

Steel Shingles, Roofing, Sid- 

> Cotes or finish is extra ney 

piece at a time, by our 

Szetesive vc" righteote patented pro- 

ecss —— ‘Ss eet has been stamped | 

and resquared. Side and edges are as 
tem Ssbvenined as body of sheet. 
no wi spots to rust and cor- 

Edges and nail holes can't rust. 


Garag e $69.50 Up! 


Wide 4 many styles, all sizes 


ee Fireproof, etal Garage “s, 
we ae d wp Lowest prices ever 
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Edwards Patent 
“Grip Lock”* 


ices ever 
44 —.* est roofing. 
make and sell direct 


from bigges' 

kind, Edwards Reo Tight- o 

cote Steel Shin gies, V- nanos, 

Corrugated, Canding Se 

Painted or Galvanize Roofing 

at bed-rock bargain prices, sav- 

ing you all * "ine etween"’ mid- 

diemen’s profits. Write for Free 
Sz amy les and your copy 

of Rookng Catalog No. 5356 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 
5308-5356 Pike Street, 
’ Cincinnati, Ohio 


jote construction of 


WORLD'S 


im C172 9-40 3-9) 
/ ROOFING 











@ SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
The Edwards Mfg. Co., 
5306-5356 Pike $t., Cincinnati, 0. 
Please send FREE samples, Freight- 
Paid prices and World’s Greatest 
Roofing Book No. 5356 


Tren 


snabtnge the roof ¢f 
absolutely 


Largest Makers of Sheot Metal Products in the World. 








Pump Comforts 


There’s nothing that makes farm life more 
worth while than an abundance of pure 
water for kitchen, bath, lawn, am, 
troughs, fire pro’ 
ete, Genie’ Pumps are reasonable 17y 
price, and cost little to maintain. 
Our service Dept. advises free on 
selecting from the 300 styles of 
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—hand, windmill, Gasoline, 
moter. Rigidly Sested ——4 
anteed, Backed b 

experience. Send 
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to send 
Wie busy. my bic f tree book of meres new 
I want you to see 
the Sars rigs and the bargains 
I am offering this season at patees 
that jsave you from $20 to $40. Think 
of it! You can now OY ta light-running, 
easy riding, long life, genuine, 


SPLIT HICKORY 
9.25 syeare, Hemember | 
give 30 days free road test to 
—— the apality. Catalog shows 

dreds of other snappy styles 
at money saving prices, 
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sh en. *--~~"gae 
THE OHIO ¢ CARRIAGE 3 MFG. _. 


Station 86 Columbus, 0) 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 


candle-power light for every other stall 
and four sixty-candle-power arc lights 
in the center of the building, making a 
total of 260 candle-power. The small 
lights between the stalls light up eith- 
er one or both, while the large ones 
are for use when he happens to be 
holding a sale on an especially dark 
day. 

The building has twenty-one win- 
dows in the wall and thirty-two in the 
roof. It is a hip roof, as can be seen 
by the illustration, and if there is any 
sunlight at all, it can not help but 
shine in every pen, no matter from 
which direction it comes. 

Over the west end of the building is 
an.attic for storing straw, etc. Here 
Mr. Fain also keeps a large storage 
tank for water. He finds that water in 
his hog house saves him lots of work, 
and that it has many uses. 

Mr. Fain favors the Duroc Jersey 
breed, and he has some extra fine spec- 
imens in his herd, which he keeps im- 
mune from the cholera. The labor item 
in keeping his building strictly sani- 
tary is reduced to a minimum, and it 
is so arranged that a great deal is 
accomplished without much _ work. 
While his first lookout was to build 
it with the health of his herd in mind, 
he has combined this with convenience 
—and the building has proved itself 
highly practical, and just about what 
an extensive hog breeder needs. 





Barley vs. Flint Corn as 
Hog Feed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a small piece of ground that 
I would like to plant to some crop for 
early hog feed. Which would give the 
most and earliest feed, flint corn or 
barley? I have plenty of pasture.” 

On the average, barley yields in 
Iowa about twenty-six bushels of forty- 
to the while dent 
corn yields about thirty-five bushels, 
of fifty-six pounds. Barley is undoubt- 
edly earlier tian the very earliest va- 
rieties of flint corn. But it is not a sat- 
isfactory crop to “hog down,” and, as 
it is not usually convenient to thresh 
until August or September, early flint 
corn, in actual practice, may prove to 
be fully as early, if not earlier, than 
the barley. We would not expect much 
difference between barley and flint 
corn in point of yield in pounds per 
acre. Our readers, in planting the very 
early verieties of flint corn for “hog- 
ging down,” should plant them almost 
twice as thick as our later dent varie- 
ties. Both stalks and ears are quite 
small, and unless the planting is thick, 
the yield will prove very disappointing. 
There is certainly a chance for some- 
one to breed up an early variety of 
either flint or dent corn for “hogging 
down” purposes in August and early 
September. 


eight pounds, acre, 
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Information Wanted 

One of our subscribers writes: 

“We live near a small town of about 
two hundred inhabitants, located in a 
good farming community. There is a 
large number of young folks here, 
many of them members of churches, 
but we have not been able to form a 
union society among them, because of 
denominational prejudices. A number 
of us have been discussing the situa- 
tion, and we would like in some way 
to organize a club which will be partly 
religious and partly a farmers’ club 
organization. Our thought is that we 
could meet part of the time on Sunday 
evening, and conduct some kind of a 
young people’s society, and that we 
could also hold meetings on week- 
nights, and have lectures, banquets and 
small entertainments of one sort or an- 
other. I think if we could get the 
thing started, we could put up a build- 
ing and have a regular meeting-place; 
and that we could do a good deal to 
stimulate both the agricultural and the 
religious life of the community. The 
question is just how to go about it to 
get this started on the right basis.” 

Possibly there are some other com- 
munities where there is a somewhat 
similar situation, which has been met 
by a satisfactory club organization. We 
would like very much to hear from any 
of our subscribers who can help solve 
this problem. 





























and Dependability 
Go Hand in Hand 


Polarine is a dependable oil as may be 
attested to by the fact that 450,000 
motorists are using it in the Middle 
West alone. Polarine sales are in- 
creasing at the rate of more than 
one million gallons per year. 


The Standard Oil Company recom- 
mends its use for any type or make of 
standardized automobile engine. 


Order a half barrel today. It costs less 
that way than in smaller quantities. 

Polarine flows at zero and maintains the correct 
lubricating body at any motor speed or temperature. 


Standard Oil Company 
Undiana) 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
Use Red Crown Gasoline and get more power, 
more speed, more miles per gallon 26 


olarine 


Use Polarine and your car will stay in 
service summer and winter. You 
won’t have to lay it up for repairs 
caused by excess friction. 


Polarine covers even the remotest re- 
ciprocating surfaces, reducing friction 
to a minimum and enabling your 
engine to deliver to the rear wheels 
the maximum of power it is capable 
of developing. 


















“: on J uses i 
“Hi HL, /!N\ First Real Solution 
of the Light Farm Tractor Problem 


Pulls two plows in any soil fit to cultivate—three in stubble. Wide 
scope of utility. All gears run in oil, enclosed in dust-tight casings, on 


The DURABLE DENNING 


Equipped with Waukesha Motor, Perfex Radiator, Bennett Carburetor, Dixie 


Magneto, New Departure Ball Bearings. Write for description. 


DENNING TRACTOR COMPANY Cedar Rapids, lowa 
10 horsepower at draw-bar—at any speed. Weight 2600 Ibs. 
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my separat 


ot equate 
e hog GATT OWAY Bik MANURE : SPREADERS 


Thave sise included my New No.8 Low 
lar price this spreader is WORTH $55 Mone pitas any apa sare er poh Bye on rare 
es, exclusive on Galloway. All-s' pect hee and 
; ted automatic pus! jouble chain.” 
rei steel sabceukeble tongue. 
e, Order one on 


at any pric: ial. 
LIBERAL nit 80 PLANS 
I will nel] on terms to » if cash and half note, 
bank deposit, full HIS ee —— ie instaliment plan. 


HIS BIG NEW ae FREE BOOK 


In time to take advantage of our cut rloe offer. It tells all sbout Galloway % 
i. ines, se superstars and manure t- . It shows why suey ar’ 


SUPERIOR 
also how we can you NOISE and 
‘on farm machinery but on clothing jal seve 70 as well. 


from 80 to 50 per cent, not only 
THE WM. GALLOWAY CO. Sta., Waterloo, lowa 
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rigid, durable—specially 
ET aden to the construction of farm buildings. Formed from 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets are the most satisfactor, rust-resistant sheets obtainable fort Root. 

ing, Siding, Dulverts, Fanks, Silos, Cisterns oe sponse sheet metal work. Look 

Keystone sided Uslow regular Apollo brand-—it tndloat TN a sae 
e uine—accept no su a i) weight b: oa 

let “Better Buildings’’ contains building plans and val sblein yo Ree today. 


:SSTLiLAL AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Buliding, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pa. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FRIENDS AND FOES OF THE 
FRUIT GROWER 


By FRANK C, PELLETT. 


(Photos from Life, by the Author.) 


Scientists estimate that insects are 
yesponsible for an annual tax on agri- 
cultural products equal to 10 per cent 
of the total production, including lum- 
ber. This means that all farm prod- 
ucts, such as meat products, dairy, 
fruit, grains, hay, cotton, vegetables, 
and all the rest, including lumber, as 
above stated, on an average must pay 
a tribute to insects of at least 10 per 
cent. What is lacking in one is made 
up in another. For instance, fruits of 
all kinds are especially liable to in- 
jury trom insects, and the damage to 
them is much above the average. 

Notwithstanding this heavy tax, it is 
said that less than 





the most part, consists of grain. The 
most serious charge against it is the 
fact that it unmercifully persecutes 
our native birds, espetially wrens and 
bluebirds. It will repeatedly destroy 
their eggs or young and drive them 
from their nests unless they be pro- 
tected. The English sparrow also fre- 
quently destroys the eggs and young 
of robins, and other birds nesting about 
the yard or orchard, and has been an 
important factor in reducing the num- 
ber of native birds to the present low 
mark. The English sparrow should be 
driven from the premises, and the na- 
tive birds encouraged. Bluebirds had 

been driven en- 





5 per cent of in- 
sects are injuri- 
ous; 95 per cent 
are either harm- 
less or really ben- 
eficial. Again, it 
is said that the 5 
per cent that levy 
the 10 per cent 
tax on agriculture, 
have become inju- 
rious from two 
causes: the de- 
struction of their 
natural enemies, 
or the removal of 
their food plants. 
The causes that 
have led to this 
great tax on farm 
products are still 
in operation, and 
unless they are 
checked, will in 
time lead to much 
heavier demands. 








tirely from our 
neighborhood for 
several years, 
when we began to 
put up tomato 
cans especially for 
them to nest in. 
The sparrows we 
destroyed, and the 
bluebirds shortly 
returned to their 
old haunts. Two 
families of blue- 
birds were reared 
in one of these 
cans the same 
year. We _ have 
several of them, 
each with a hole 
the right size for 
a bluebird, placed 
in suitable situa- 
tions. Figure 1 

those on top of 
the fence’ posts 
about the barn lot 








It is estimated by 
some authorities 
that 75 per cent 
of our bird life 


has already been’ destroyed. This 


is at best a guess, but every observer 
knows that song birds are becoming 
Jess numerous every year, and that de- 


structive insects are becoming more 
numerous. 

But insects are not alone in levying 
a tax on agriculture. Such rodents as 
rats, luice and gophers also exact a 
tribute, and altho 
the total is not as 
large as is exact- 
ed by our insect 
enemies, it will 
amount, on the 
whole, to millions 
of dollars every 
year. These also 
increase and be- 
come troublesome 
as a direct result 
of the destruction 
of their natural 
enemies. To begin 
with, the various 








Tomato Cans to Furnish Homes for 
3lue Birds and Wrens. also have been 








—seem to be fa- 
vorites. Wrens 


pleased with these 
cans, and we have thus increased the 
number considerably. Some years we 
have perhaps a dozen families of them, 
fince the English sparrows have been 
driven out. 

There are two species of cuckoos 
common about our orchards—the yel- 
low-billed and the black-billed cuckoos. 
They are commonly called rain crows, 
and are rather 
shy in their hab- 
its. The one pic- 
tured on the boy’s 
hand did not seem 
to be in good con- 
dition. While I 
have found it pos- 
sible to cultivate 
intimate friend- 
ship with many 
birds, never so far 
have | been able 
to gain the conti- 
dence of a yellow- 
billed cuckoo, ex- 





species of animal 
life we re well bal- 
anced, and one 
species prevented 
the over-produc- 
tion of another species. When man 
interfered, and removed one, those 
Which had furnished it with food imme- 
diately became more numerous, and in 
Many cases have caused untold injury. 
The introduction of any Old World ani- 
mal, bird or insect is likely to be at- 
tended with serious consequences, be- 
cause their natural enemies are seldom 
brought also. 

Birds play an important part in’ re- 
ducing the number of weed seeds, as 
Well as noxious insects, and such ani- 
Mal pests as rats, mice, moles, ete. 

The boy who has to pull weeds from 
the garden when he would like to go 
fishing, should be the last to persecute 
the sober-colored little field sparrows, 
Which live almost wholly on weed seed. 
There are several different kinds of 
Native American sparrows that thus 
render invaluable service. They should 
hot be confused with the English spar- 
row. The English sparrow was first 
introduced into this country from Eu- 
Tope, and has since spread nearly all 
Over the country. This bird has some 
redeeming qualities, for it does destroy 
a few grasshoppers and other insects, 
and does eat some weed seed. On the 
Whole, however, it is a serious pest, 
and should be destroyed. Its food, for 


The Yellow Billed Cuckoo that is fond of 
Hairy Caterpillars and assists the Blue 
Jay in ridding the orchard of such pests. very fond of the 





cept the one here 
shown. 
These birds are 


hairy caterpillars, 
and assist the bluejays in ridding 
the orchard of such pests. One speci- 
men is reported from Washington as 
having eaten 217 fall web worms at 
one meal. Another had eaten 250 tent 
caterpillars. It is a well-known fact 
that these birds live very largely on 
caterpillars, such as canker worms and 
others injurious in the orchard. The 
two species of cuckoos are very similar 
in appearance. 





. e 
Protecting Horses Against 
Wire 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to your Illinois subscriber, 
who wishes to pasture horses where 
other horses will run on the opposite 
side of a barbed wire fence, will say 
that I arranged a breast wire on posts 
about five feet from the regular fence, 
and had no trouble the one season it 
was needed. Others in the neighbor- 
hood have used the breast wire for 
protection, but,I can not say it is ab- 
solutely sure. 

R. W. RICHARDSON. 

Minnesota. 






When Miles Mean Dollars 


you can’t afford to take chances with 
ordinary tires. 





You do not want a promised service, 
ut the guaranteed service that goes 
with Pennsylvania Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


You want the positive traction on heavy roads 
given by the sturdy Vacuum Cups, 







You want the non-cost extra mileage that Vacuum 
Cup users always get. 





You want the triple guarantee that goes with 
Vacuum Cups—guaranteed non-skid on slippery 
pavements, guaranteed Oilproof, guaranteed—per 
warranty tag—for 


6,000 MILES 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 










=? Fe | os 


Look for the Yellow and Blue 
Vacuum Cup Sign Displayed 
by Dealers Everywhere 





‘You pay for the 
Quality - the 


Safety costs 
you nothing 
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International 
Cultivators 





= 
OU will put your OK on the International 
cultivator when you have had one at work 
fora while. When you are used to the parallel move- 
ment of the gangs, and see what a thorough job the 
machine does, you would not be satisfied with any other. 

In two important points the International cultivator is prac- 
tically perfect. The depth of cultivation is the same, all over 
the field, over ridges or back furrows or in depressions, with 
no unturned spaces. Ask your dealer to show you why. 

If your work demands a walking or combination walking and 
riding cultivator, take an International No. 2 or 3. If much of 
your cultivating is on hillsides, buy a No.4. Forstraight-away 
work there is the No. 1 one-row and a new No. 5 two-row 
machine that speeds up good cultivating to the limit. 

A local dealer near you can show you International cultivators 
in every style, and help you decide on the best style for your 
fields. You can get numerous combinations of shovels and set- 
tings on an International cultivator. Do not buy a cultivator 
almost as good when you can get the International. If you pre- 
fer to know more about the cultivator betore going to see it, 
write us for information. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano ~~ 








(Incorporated) USA di 1 \ 
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DOES REGULATION REGULATE? 


By CLIFFORD THORNE. 


A few days ago, a southeast Iowa 
newspaper printed the following: “It 
is pretty well understood that American 
business has already been regulated 
and controlled too much for its own 
good and the consequent good of the 
American people.” 

Similar statements have been studi- 
ously circulated by the corporation 
press of the country, until many of our 
ablest and wisest men have come to 
accept them as true. They have been 
repeated in magazines and books and 
speeches from one end of the continent 
to the other, by the petty hirelings and 
tools of big business, men who fre- 
quently sit in high places, and com- 
mand the respect and confidence of 
their associates. 

It is time to call a halt to this move- 
ment which bids fair to paralyze effi- 
cient government regulation of busi- 
ness thruout the United States. 

Have we had too much regulation? 
Let us consider a few facts. 

A few months ago, Judge Gary, the 


president of the United States Steel | 


Trust, stated on the witness stand, 
under oath, that he would 
government regulation of the steel in- 
dustry. Certainly here is one man who 
believes in more regulation. 

Two years ago, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company sent 
emissaries to different parts of the 
state of lowa, interviewing prospective 
members of the state legislature, and 
trying to secure their pledges in favor 
of state regulation of the telephone in- 
dustry. 

Last year I was riding on a Pullman 
with the general counsel for one of the 
largest corporations in this country. In 
the course of our conversation, | asked 


my friend what he thought of the trade | 


commission bill. His reply was sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“Thorne, that anti-trust legislation 
is a godsend to us.” ‘Then, as an ex- 
Planation of this amazing declaration, 
he continued: “I helped to prepare 
those laws. Let me show you how 
different things will be. Today I am 
on the anxious seat, constantly worry- 
ing about some employe, or agent, who 
may violate the laws, in his zeal to 
help the company. I am watching, cau- 
tioning, and warning them daily. 

“If some fellow makes a slip, we are 
called up before some court or 


| 


can be advanced and public clamor 
silenced. 

In the name of regulation, the gov- 
ernment will become sponsor for the 
success of private companies. 

In the name of regulation, competi- 


| tion can be strangled. 


The railroads in the United States 
are charging as much today, on an av- 
erage, to haul a ton one mile, as they 
did seventeen years ago; but the aver- 
age per cent of dividends on the cap- 
ital stock of American railroads is 
more than double what it was seven- 
teen years ago. The holders of the 
capital stock of our railroads have ab- 
sorbed practically all the benefits 
growing out of the revolution in Amer- 
ican railroading that has been going on 
during the past fifteen years. And yet 
we are told that we have had too much 
regulation. What a farce such a state- 
ment becomes, when tested by the ac- 


, tual facts! 


welcome | 


| 





jury, | 


and somebody is liable to a large fine, | 


or possible imprisonment. It makes us 
too careful. When the new law be- 
comes operative, all those things will 
be changed. I can sit back in my of- 
fice chair in peace and safety. If some 
person claims we are violating the law, 
that fellow is called up before a com- 
missioner. The limelight is turned on 
the accuser. If he be wrong, the com- 
missioner hays, ‘Go hence!’ and that 
ends that fellow. If he be right, the 
commissioner whacks me gently on the 
wrist with his pencil, and says: ‘Now, 
don’t you do that again!’ That law is 
a splendid thing for us.” 

There is some force to my friend’s 
argument. The law, as it has been in 
the past, has been of special service to 
the black-mailer. The head officials 
of any great organization have much 
difficulty in watching the acts of their 
employes in all corners of the country. 
But one answer to this will be, that is 
one of the burdens which should be as- 
sumed by any company of such colos- 
sal size. 

The result of such legistation must 
inevitably be that the chief officials 
will lessen their caution and watchful- 
ness, just as my friend on the Pullman 
frankly admitted to me. 

However, my chief objection to the 
present situation does not relate to this 
paternal protection on the part of the 
government in keeping a trust from 
violating the law. There is a deeper, 
more profound phase of the present 
situation, worthy of consideration. 

We have been led to believe that a 
substantial step has been taken toward 
the protection of the public against 
organized business; whereas, we find 
that precisely the opposite result has 
been accomplished. We have taken a 
substantial step toward the protection, 
not of the public against the trust, but 
a protection of the trust against the 
public. 

The fact is that, beneath all the 
noise, big business wants to be regu- 
lated. It is hungry for regulation. 

In the name of regulation, charges 
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Ex-Governor Hadley made a national 
reputation by dissolving the Standard 
Oil Trust in Missouri, under the name 
of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, and 
driving it out of that state. But the 
Standard has been there ever since, 
under another name! 

Mr. Monette made a national reputa- 
dissolving the Standard Oil 
Trust in Ohio, and driving it out of 
that state. But the Standard has been 
there ever since! 

They drove the Standard out of Tex- 
as, but it has been there ever since! 

They dissolved the Standard Oil 
Company thruout the United States, 
by order of the highest court in the 
land. And it is said that the next week 
the stock of the Standard sold at the 
rate of $100,000,000 more than before 
it was dissolved! The _ dissolution 
proved to be a joke in the science of 
rovernment. 

It may be possible at some future 
day to dissolve the trusts; but, mean- 
time, it is up to us to devise some other 
efficient plans that will bring practi- 
cal results, safeguarding the interests 
of the producer, the consumer, and the 
investor. ’ 

One school of thought proposes gov- 
ernment ownership as the panacea for 
all our industrial ills. Another pro- 
poses coOperation as the solution. An- 
other proposes public regulation. A 
fourth maintains the only proper way 
is to destroy the combinations and 
monopolies, and thereby restore com- 
petition. There is some value in each 
one of these plans. 

My creed is simply this: When any 
industry becomes dominated by a 
group of men who are able to agree 
upon and to control prices or the char- 
acter of service in that industry, thru- 
out any community of substantial size, 
then I believe one of four things ought 
to occur. In some lines of business, it 
is well to destroy the monopoly and 
restore competition, in order to pre- 
serve the largest possible personal ini- 
tiative. In a second class of indus- 
tries, it is well, perhaps, to let the con- 
solidation continue, and to have gov- 
ernment regulation of both charges and 
services—either one, alone, is helpless 
to meet the situation adequately. It is 
a costly affair and a nuisance to have 
two or three different telephone ex- 
changes in the same city. In a third 
class, it is well to supplant the small, 
compact corporation by a large codép- 
erative society, in which the middle- 
man is eliminated so far as possible. In 
a fourth class, it is well that the gov- 
ernment should own and operate the 
business. For example, many cities 
already successfully operate their own 
water plants; and the United States 
has made a better success of the pos- 
tal service and the Panama canal than 
any private concern was able to do. 
The task before us is a practical one; 
we must carefully study and analyze 
the situation, in order to determine 
into which class any particular indus- 
try falls; and then we must devise 
wise, efficient means of regulation or 
of operation by the government. Here 
is a vast field for the student of public 
affairs. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, the 
writings of Rousseau, Tom Paine, and 
others, awakened Europe and America 
to the tyranny of governments. During 
the last few years, the writings and 
speeches of a few leaders in the Uni- 
ted States have aroused us to another 
problem that faces us today. 

1 believe the subject of the regula- 











as follows: 


Northern Iowa Lat. Grown 


Wirples Yellow Dent_.........___._.97% 
Iowa Gold Mine ___.___ 
Goddard’s Silver King...________ 94% 
Reid’s Yellow Dent ._._________ 97% 
Minnesota No. 13...........................90% 
These lots are all 1914 crop. 





seed corn that is grown south of you. 


any of the above lots. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, 





Cusruiteed Seed Corn 


We recently sent average identical sample of our Northern Iowa latitude 
grown and Central Minnesota (Redwood Co.) grown Seed Corn to the foremost 
Agricultural College of this country and have just received their official report, 


The above tests prove that our stocks of genuine Northern Grown Seed Corn 
are the highest qualities you can buy regardless of price. 


We Give You a Sworn Statement as to Where 
Our Seed Corn Was Grown 


We do not handle any dent corn from either Central or Southern Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri or Illinois, as such seed, altho of good yermina- 
tion, cannot ripen and mature in the north. 


We guarantee every bushel of Seed Corn we ship to be exactly as repre- 
sented in every particular or money refunded. 
Get our Free Catalog at once and send your order promptly if you want 


Central Minn. (Redwood Co.) Grown 


Northwestern Dent .-.. 96% 
Wisconsin No. 7 or Silver King ..92% 
Minnesota King... 96% 
Minnesota Early Yellow Dent....92% | 
| Minnesota No. 13... ' 
| Minnesota Early White Dent . 








Look at your map. Don’t buy 


Box 171, DECORAH, IOWA 




















tion and control of business will be 
foremost in the thought of the present 
generation. 

Instead of having had too much reg- 
ulation, we have had too little. In- 
stead of taking a backward step at this 
time; we should be moving forward. 
Instead of weakening our commissions, 
we should give them added powers, 
and duties, and facilities. Instead of 
crippling those tribunals authorized to 
regulate and control business in the 
United States, we should be trying to 
increase their efficiency. The issue is 
whether big business shall rule Amer- 
ica, or America shall rule big busi- 
ness. The problem at stake is whether 
democracy can successfully cope with 
organized wealth. ° 

Those who say that the laws have 
been finally written, and these prob- 
lems have been solved in regard to 
this subject, are either fools or knaves. 
They are either very ignorant, or else 
they are trying to mislead the public. 
We have scarcely scratched the sur- 
ace of this profound problem. We are 
dealing with one of the greatest issues 
that will confront the thinking men of 
this age. 





Glue Method of Inoculation 


Coating the seed of legumes with in- 
oculated soil before planting is a sim- 
ple method of insuring soil inoculation 
at slight cost. County agents in IIli- 
nois have found ordinary furniture glue 
effective in holding particles of inocu- 
lated soil to the seeds. This method 
gives each individual seed some of the 
particles of inoculated soil which it 
carries with it when it is planted. The 
scheme requires but a small amount 
of inoculated soil, and costs but a few 
cents an acre. The method is described 
in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 704, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as follows: 


“Dissolve two handfuls of furniture 
glue for every gallon of boiling water, 
and allow the solution to cool. Put 
the seed in a wash-tub and then sprin- 
kle enough of the solution on the seed 
to moisten but not to wet it (one quart 
per bushel is sufficient), and stir the 
mixture thoroly until all the seed are 
moistened. 

“Secure the inoculated soil from a 
place where the same kind of plants as 
the seed are growing, making sure that 
the roots have a vigorous development 
of nodules. Dry the soil in the shade, 
preferably in the barn or basement, 
and pulverize it thoroly into a dust. 
Scatter this dust over the moistened 
seed, using from one-half to one gallon 
of dirt for each bushel of seed, mixing 
thoroly until the seed no longer stick 
together. The seed is then ready to 
sow.” 


‘SEED CORN 


I Sell Only What I Raise. 
Field selected, rack dried in seed house where not 
allowed to freeze. E sell no crib corn. 


. 
Improved Reid’s Yellow Dent 

1915 crop—98%, test guaranteed. Price per bu., $4.50 
in ear, and $4.00 shelled and graded, In orders of § 
bu. or more I allow 25c per bu discount and in or- 
ders of 15 bu. or more, 50c per buy 

1914 crop—90%, to 95% test guaranteed. Shelled and 
graded only at $2.50 per ba straight. Prompt ship- 
ment made. Free catalog and samples, 


WICKFIELD FARM, Box 6, Cantril, lowa 


1914 REID’S YELLOW DENT 


SEED CORN 


23.00 per bu., in ear or shelled and graded. Extra 
select, four grains tested from each ear, $5.00 per 
bu. Satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 


money refunded. 
W. P. GOON, Seed Corn Expert, AMES, IOWA 


SEED CORN 


Reid’s Gold Mine, Silver Mine and Bilver King. 
Subject to your test. We have had 15 years experti- 
ence selling seed corn, and we don't ship anything 
but the best. Send for booklet 
EK. P. Myriand & Sons, 


SEZD CORN "Ve" 
Yellow Dent 
Old seed, individual ear tested, 67.00 per bu. Early 
yellow corn grown in northwestern Iowa, 1914 crop, 
individual ear tested, $6.00 per bu. Sold witb privi- 
lege of testing. 
D. L. PASCAL, 


Seed Gorn For Sale 


White Silvermine and Golden Yellow. 98% test. 
Sold on 10 days approval test Your money refunded 


if not satisfactory. 
GEO. H. TWOGOOD, Mboville, Woodbury Co., la. 


Corn Price Cut $1.00 Per Bushel 


SAMPLES FREE 
Northern Illinois, home grown, extra quality seed 
corn, early picked, hanger dried in seed house, 90 to 
101 days, 95% test—chance to prove it. 
w. C. BRYANT, Princeton, Illinois 


Seed Corn em iowa cow 


Also Seed Flax, Sudan Grass, Alfalfa, Rape Seed, 
Japanese Millet, Buckwheat, etc. Write to 
HOFLER SEED CO., Nora Springs, Ia. 


COWPEAS 


Crop large, price low. Whippoorwill peas, $1.80 per 
bu.; mixed cowpeas, early varieties, mostly Whip- 
poorwilis, $1.56. New crop, clean seed, germination 
90% Sample on reques 
Cc. R. CHAPIN, 








Onawa, lowa 





De Witt, Iowa 














Sramntntien Home, Ark. 


SOY BEANS CHOICE QUALITY 
PRICED TO SELL 

SPECIAL CIRCULAR 

FOUTS BROS., CAMDEN, INDIANA 
100 Senator Dunjap Strawberry Plants, $1 


Delivered at your mal! box. 
HUMBOLDT NURSERY CO, Humboldt. Iowa 











‘PP ECIAL—200 assorted June bearing Strawberry 
\) plants delivered for 90c. Best varieties. None 
better. THQMAS, Shenandoah, lowa. 


Rape, 9 Cents Per Pound 


in 100 1b lots. Get our prices on Soy Beans and Cow- 
peas. Newcomer Bros. Seed Co. No. Henderson, Ill. 


EARLY YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


raised on high sandy bottom land. ¢2 per bu., tested. 


W. R. WALKER, Council Bluffs, lowa 




















SWEET CLOVER 


Why not buy your Sweet Clover seed direct from 
the growers, right out of the Sweet Clover district 
where all the seed houses buy their seed? Cleaned 
seed 18c per lb. uncleaned 13c: sacks 30c extra. 
V CONRAD, 

Kane, Wyoming. 


Send for samptes. J 
Sec. Kane Farmers’ Unio 


SWEET BUILDS Worn Out Soil. _Has 
higher protein content than alfalfa. Write 


f rices and inf tion. 
CLOVER f'BARTON. Bor 2. Falmouth, Ky. 


SEED CORN 





For Northern Iowa 
and Southern Mina, 





BR, G. STOAKES, Traer, Lows 
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Summer Hog Feed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What do you consider the best 
grain to seed in the spring, to be avail- 
able for hogging down during July and 
August, before the corn crop matures? 
I will have rape, clover and blue grass 
pasture, but would like to have a few 
acres of grain to turn the hogs in on 
during July and August. During last 
year I seeded about six acres of rape 
and New Era cowpeas mixed. The peas 
were a total failure, because the rape 
grew so rank that the peas were smoth- 
ered out. I would like some feed fur- 
nishing carbohydrates or fat forming 
material that will mature some time 
during July or August, in northeastern 
Jowa.” 

Some hog raisers claim to get very 
good results by sowing oats, rye, bar- 
ley, or a mixture of small grain for 
hogging down during July and August. 
We are inclined to believe, however, 
that it does not pay to hog down small 
grain. The small grains make good 
pasture during the spring, but when it 
comes to hogging them down after the 
grain has matured, we feel that the 
hogs are too wasteful in their methods 
of harvest. Corn can be hogged down 
with almost no waste, but the small 
grains are an entirely different propo- 
sition. 

What shall our correspondent do to 
furnish fat forming material for these 
hogs before the corn crop matures? 
Rather than hog down small grain, we 
believe that it will pay him to buy corn 
on the market at 75, or even 85 cents 
a bushel. Rather than hog down small 
grain, we would advise buying newly 
threshed barley or oats in July or 
August. 

One other way out of the dif- 
ficulty is to buy a very early maturing 
variety of flint corn from some north- 
ern seed dealer, and plant it late in 
April or the first week in May. Last 
year we got some very early flint va- 
rieties from northern Montana, and, 
cold and wet as the season was, it 
was ready to hog down about seventy 
days from time of planting. These flint 
varieties from the extreme north only 
grow about four and a half or five feet 
high. We therefore advise planting 
them in drills, dropping a kernel every 
five or six inches. 

At the time of the-last cultivation, 
we would recommend seeding rape 
between the rows of this early corn at 
the rate of five pounds per acre. This 
early corn grows so small that the rape 
has a splendid chance. If the early 
corn is planted the last week in April, 
or the first week in May, and rape is 
seeded about the middle of June, there 
should be a mighty good crop for hag- 
ging down purposes by the middle of 
August. Of course, these extremely 
early northern varieties do not yield 
nearly so well as southern varieties, 
and it would be well for our corre- 
spondent to plant other sorts, earlier 
than our Iowa sorts, but later than 
these extremely northern varieties. 

In a year like 1916, there should be 
a strong demand for an eighty and 
ninety-day corn from the far north. 
The present prospects over much of 
the corn belt are for corn selling for 
from. 70 to 80 cents well into Septem- 
ber. If, by growing an extremely early 
variety, we can get corn for feeding 
purposes in August and September, it 
may be well worth our while, even tho 
these extremely early varieties do not 
yield much more than half as heavily 
as our ordinary sorts. Our hog men, 
especially, should consider growing 
several varieties of corn this year, an 
extremely early sort for hogging off in 
August, a slightly later sort for hog- 
ging off in early September, and the 
Standard variety for the main crop. 





Pasturing Alfalfa 


A South Dakota 
Writes: 

“I have a piece of alfalfa sown last 
year, and the plants are now beginning 
to grow nicely. Will it hurt the growth 
to let hogs run in and eat these new 
shoots?” 

It is a mistake to pasture second- 
year alfalfa until it has a good start. 

he hogs will keep it eaten down and 
Blve the weeds and blue grass a chance 
to grow, and the stand will be lost 
Within a year or two. The way to pas- 
a alfalfa with hogs is to put in about 
oe hogs to make paths thru it, and 

2en cut it for hay as if it had not been 
pastured. If enough hogs are put in to 
€ep the alfalfa eaten down, the stand 
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— seoreer rise 


The Farmer is quick to recognize quality in stock 
and no less appreciative when he finds it in machin- 
ery. His motor car is as personal to him as his fine 
horses and is generally purchased with the same care 

We are confident that the King is so very much 
the car he has long desired, that we urge his investi- 
gation of this successful Eight before deciding on 


The Eight-Cylinder King has been in operation 
for over a year throughout America and in more 
than thirty foreign lands. Prior to this, the King 
Four made a most enviable reputation the world 
over for efficiency and reliability. 

The new Model E is larger and more powerful 
than our pioneer Eight, and contains many thor- 
oughly tried advances in automobile engineering. 
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The admired characteristics of Thoroughbred and Percheron are 
combined in this pioneer Kight. The Speed,Grace and Stamina of one 
are merged with the Power, Sturdiness and Reliability of the other 


Aluminum pistons are a feature of this model; 
one-third the weight of iron pistons, they greatly 
increase engine power and reduce the strain on 
crank-shaft, bearings and all reciprocating parts, 
They also resist carbon and economize fuel. 

Cantilever Springs—which the King introduced 
reach their highest efficiency as de- 
signed for this car. These springs give a restful, 
lazy motion over the roughest roads and keep the 
tires gripped to the road. 


From a stand-still this car will accelerate to 25 miles per 
hour in eleven seconds, without gear-changing, and lightning 
“get-a-way” from a start “in high” is only a small part in the 
amazing performance of the King’s super-motor. Hills melt 
before this powerful car, and they’re mostly taken in high 
gear. “Locomotive” speed is always ready—for the need that 
comes once in a lifetime. Silence, economy, and ease of 
operation are naturally features of this perfect mechanism, 





to America 


Model E, 7-Passenger, 60-Horse-power Touring Car, $1350 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND NAME OF NEAREST KING DEALER 
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KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








can not be maintained with any satis- 
faction. 





Greening and Cutting Seed 
Potatoes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I wish to tell the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer of the methods that the 
Maine farmers use for greening and 
cutting seed potatoes. But first let me 
say that lowa is not as noted as she 
should be for her yields of potatoes. If 
we may trust reports, Emperor William 
of Germany grew, or had his men grow, 
over 800 bushels of potatoes to an acre. 
The champion potato boy for the Uni- 
ted States grew 740 bushels on one 
acre. England averages 250 bushels to 
the acre; Maine averages 225 bushels; 
Ireland averages 150 bushels. I fear 
that Iowa averages something less than 
100 bushels to the acre. 

We must expect, as the country gets 
older, that diseases will get worse each 
year. Our farmers must awaken to 
the necessity of planting clean seed. 
Sut, before I tell about cutting so as 
to get rid of diseased seed, let me say 
that one reason why the Maine farm- 
ers get such big yields is because many 
of them take their seed out on the lawn 
or grass, or out into the greenhouse or 
hot-bed, and let it lie in the sun for a 
few days. The seed may be turned 
once or twice, and for that a wooden- 








toothed garden rake is used. Green 
potatoes give stronger tops, and they 
set and mature potatoes earlier. 

But perhaps the simplest thing is 
the cutting, so as to discard diseased 
potatoes. For this, the Maine farmers 
take a tomato or fruit can half filled 
with water or kerosene. If water, then 
carbolic acid or some other disinfect- 
ant’is put into the water. Two knives 
are secured, and both ground so thin 
that one may cut with either edge. A 
thick knife splits or cracks a potato, 
and thus makes a lodging place for 
diseases. One man uses two knives. 
If he cuts into a diseased potato, he 
throws it into a box with other dis- 
eased potatoes. Then, before he cuts 
a good potato, he places the knife that 
cut the diseased potato Into the can 
of disinfectant. Then he uses the oth- 
er knife until another diseased potato 
is cut into. Probably we spread more 
disease spores and germs with the 
knives used for cutting potatoes than 
by any other single device. A knife, 
after cutting into a diseased potato, 
may spread the disease onto many oth- 
ers, perhaps the next twenty-five, and 
thus we introduce the disease into 
twenty-five or more hills. 

There are a number of fungous and 
bacterial diseases of the potato that 
are new to many old potato growers. 
A common disease is the common scab, 
which may be controlled by disinfect- 
ing with formaldehyde, by rotation of 
crops, and by discarding so far as pos- 





sible diseased seed. The disease lives 
over in the soil, on the tubers, and has 
been known to pass thru the digestive 
tracts of animals. Common scab is ag- 
gravated by the use of lime and wood 
ashes. 

The powdery scab marks are smaller 
than the common scab. This is a seri- 
ous European disease, that has been 
spread by seed dealers. No reliable 
remedy is known. The preventative 
is to avoid using diseased seed, and to 
get clean seed from known growers. 

The late or black blight is a disease 
that is commonly spread by the seed, 
This is a fungus that attacks the tops 
and eats down to the tubers. A year 
like last year has much to do in help- 
ing the development of the disease, 
The remedy is to discard all diseased 
seed, and to change knives as directed 
above. Pick out all seed with dis- 
eased spots, shriveled ends, or patches 
on the side. 

The black leg is a common disease in 
many places. The disease eats down, 
and the young shoot may be pulled up 
when about eight inches high. It will 
be found to have a rotten root end. The 
potatoes will probably have rotten cen- 
ters. For preventing this disease, the 
two knives recommended above are & 
help. 

About the poorest investment a man 
can make is to put a piece of diseased 
potato seed into the ground. 

ARTHUR D. CROMWELL. 

Pennsylvania. 
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[ Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple thi of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want tostudy 
all these things and many more, end any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, 
we bape be will write us. 


Soil 

For a month past, many of us have 
been plowing. Soon we will be culti- 
vating the corn. In either case, we 
will be moving soil. Sometimes the 
soil will be mellow, and turn up in 
such a way that it will be a pleasure 
to work. At other times the soil may 
be cloddy or stubborn. Sometimes we 
may find it necessary to cultivate the 
soil when it is too wet, when the shov- 
els will not scour. During April, May 
and June, we have a great opportunity 
to see how the soil acts under many 
different conditions. 

It is worth while thinking a little 
about this with which we are 
spending so much of our time. What 
is there about it that enables it to 
serve as a home for plants? It looks 
dead, but, as a matter of fact, is won- 
derfully alive. Pick up a handful of 
soil. Did you know that in that hand- 
ful there are millions and millions of 
bacteria which are very much alive, 
and which do very definite work? 

Many thousands of years ago, before 
ever a green plant grew on these prai- 
ries of ours, and when there was no 
soil, but only finely ground-up rock 
material, there were scarcely any bac- 











soil 


teria. What then passed for soil was 
not at all inviting; but a few plants 


learned how to grow in it, and after 
they died, the vegetable matter of 
which they were composed, decayed to 
make the soil a little richér. More 
plants grew, decayed and enriched the 
soil. The bacteria then found that the 
soil was a pleasant home. The decayed 
plant material furnished them the food 
without which they could not live. For 
thousands of years now, bacteria have 
been eating the dead plants of our 
prairies. 

The black soil which is so common 
in the corn belt is largely the result 
of the digestive action of the bacteria. 
The black matter of our soils is due to 
the dead plants of thousands of years 
ago, which have been worked into this 
form by billions of billions of bacteria. 
The bacteria are so small that you can 
not feel them squirm as you hold the 
soil in your hand. In fact, you can not 
see them under the ordinary micro- 
scope. It takes a very high-power 
microscope, in the hands of a very 
skillful man, to catch a glimpse of 
these bacteria which have done so 
much to make the soil of our prairies. 

There are many different kinds of 
bacteria. The most important kind 
take hold of the nitrogen in dead 
plants, or manure, or dried blood, and 
change it into a form which the roots 
of living plants can absorb. If it were 
not for these bacteria, the probabili- 
ties are that none of us would be living 
in the corn belt today. 

It is worth while to try to help these 


bacteria in doing their work. They 
greatly appreciate having an abun- 
dance of manure or decaying plant 


material in the soil on which to work. 
They appreciate it when the soil is 
not planted to corn year after year, 
but when, instead, there is a rotation 
of corn, small grain and clover. The 
soil bacteriologists have proved that 
these bacteria thrive best when crops 
are rotated, and the soil is plowed at 
just the right time in the spring, and 
is cultivated properly. These invisible 
creatures seem to appreciate good 
farming just as much as the crops 
which we can see and feel. But when, 
for any reason, these bacteria are un- 
able to do their work properly, the 
trops which we can see make the fact 
known by the yellowing of their leaves 
and by a reduced yield. There are also 
many other kinds of bacteria in the 
soil, but these nitrifying bacteria are 
the most important. 

Ordinary soil is not.solid, but full of 
holes. The holes are very small, and 
evenly distributed thruout the soil, but 
there are enough of them so that they 
occupy about one-third of the soil. 








These holes are filled up mostly with 
water, but partly with air. When they 
are entirely filled up with water, the 
soil is said to be water-logged. 

When rain falls on soil, much of it 
runs off into the streams, but part of 
it goes into the soil and works down- 
ward. It works downward very rap- 
idly thru sands, but very slowly thru 
clays and thru the black loams which 
are so common in the corn belt. After 
the surface of the soil becomes dry, 
the moisture is pulled up from below. | 
It travels upward thru the soil like | 
water does up a towel, or oil does up a | 
lamp-wick. This power is called cap- 
illarity, and it is possessed by all soils. 
The sandy soils have weak capillarity, 
but the clays and the corn belt loams 
have strong capillarity. They are 
splendid at holding onto moisture, and 
at pulling it to the surface from the 
lower levels. 

Plants get most of their food from 
the air, but a very important part of it 
comes from the soil. Plants take up 
this very important part in what you 
might call soil soup. The important 
foods in this soil soup are nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium and lime, and 
of these four, the most important of 
all are nitrogen and phosphorus. Most 
of our corn belt soils were all very 
rich in all of these materials, when 
they were first broken up, but every 
year they are getting poorer. Every 
crop takes away some of these impor- 
tant materials, and not one farmer in 
a hundred, not one in a thousand, ap- 
plies enough manure to return the ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, potassium and 
lime which have been taken away by 
the crops. 

Our soils were so rich to start with 
that we are not yet feeling the deterio- 
ration very heavily. But every year 
our soils are getting just a little poor- 
er, and in many of them the nitrifying 


bacteria are already refusing to do 
their work properly. 
The soil is a wonderful thing. It is 


living thing. It is 
constantly changing. It appreciates 
good handling almost as much an 
animal. It responds to careless hand- 
ling in much the Same way as a poor- 
ly trained horse. More farmers make 


to some extent a 


as 


"mistakes in the handling of their soil 


than in the handling of their crops or 
their animals. We boys who will be 
farming ten or twenty years from now 
have a greater opportunity to make im- 
provements in the handling of soil than 
in almost any other way. 





The Corn Contest) 


An Illinois boy writes: 

“T am entering the Carroll county 
corn contest, and would like informa- 
tion as to how to raise the most corn 
per acre. I would like to know the 
records of some previous contest win- 
ners.” 

The best corn contest records have 
been made in the south, where several 
boys have secured yields of over 200 
bushels of dry corn per acre. They 
have done this by planting their corn 
very thick, and by applying large quan- 
tities of commercial fertilizer. In most 
parts of the south they have a great 
abundance of heat, sunshine and rain. 
The greatest difficulty in the south has 
been poor soil and poor cultivation, and 
those boys who have overcome these 





drawbacks have secured yields which 
we in the north can not hope to equal. 

Last year, the Iowa boys’ corn con- 
test was won by Wade Houser, of Har- 
din county, Iowa, with a yield of 150 
bushels per acre. In 1914, the cham- 
pion corn grower of Iowa secured a 
yield of about 140 bushels. We pre- 
sume the Illinois records have been 
running much the same. 

In growing contest corn, the first es- 
sential is to have rich land. An old 
barn lot, or land which was in sod up 
until a year ago, will generally furnish 
ideal soil conditions The next prime 
essential is a perfect stand. Plant 
your corn thick. Some of the boys 
have found it a good idea to plant the 
corn as usual with the planter, and 
then to turn around without changing 
the planter wire, and drive back with- 
in six inches of the rows just put in. 
‘his method gives a double row, and 
plants about 22,000 kernels per acre, 
instead of about 11,000, as is custom- 
ary. If the seed is good, it will give al- 
together too many plants. The extra 
plants should be taken out with a hoe 
when six or eight inches high, or with 








rBig Profits 








From Your 


or a “Soap Kettle” Finish? 











{re you raising your hogs for high-priced 
hams and bacon or a soap kettle finish? Every 
dead hog is a “crimp” in your bank account, 
and the s‘nsible way to guard against this is 
to sweeten the swill with MERRY WAR LYE 
(Powdered) thus preventing acid stomach—the 
great cause that leads to,s0 many hog losses. 

When your hogs get “‘off their feed,” lose 
weight and go snooping about with lustreless 
eyes and drooping tails and flanks, it’s pretty 
sure that they are suffering from this 


Stomach Acidi 


is very often caused by sour swill—frequently 
by new corn, The remedy is to make a dail 
practice of mixing MERRY WAR LYE wit 
the swill, or, if your hogs are on dry rations, 
mix a little in their drinking water—simpie 
directions on label. ; 
“MERRY WAR” neutralizes the acid, thus 
aiding digestion and assimilation and buildin 
up fat, flesh and bone from the additiona 
nutriment absorbed from the food. You will 
be amazed to see how quickly your ailing hogs 





“lama ‘ 


E. Myers Lye Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dept. 78 


will respond to this simple, inexpensive treat- 
ment, 

V..se Hog Raisers 

emer Rene TE 
say that MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE ia 
safe and reliable—that it keeps their droves 
healthy, vigorous, thrifty, free from certain 
worms, and greatly increases their pork profits. 

We will be ¢ to send you a let of 

Proof, reproducing many letters from experi- 
enced hog raisers who have found MERRY 
WAR LYE a great help in preventing hog 
losses. Thi- {-coklet is free and is well worth 
writing for. 


For Sale Everywhere 


None genuine without the words “MERRY 
WAR” and 2ic!ure of hog on the label. 

At Grocers’, Druggists’ and Feed Dealers’ — 
10c acan. If your dealers will not supply you, 
we will see that you are supplied at $1.20 per 
dozen cans, all charges prepai sure to 
state dealers’ names, 
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Merry War LyeHog’ 


\ “there Are Neo Sabstitutes” J” 























the cultivator at the time of the sec- 
ond cultivation. The idea is to have 
a stand of about 14,000 plants per acre. 
This will be a little too thick if there 
is serious drouth during July or Au- 
gust. But if a serious drouth comes, 
it will be impossible to win the contest 
anyhow, and it is best to take chances 
and leave a thick stand. 

Good soil and a rather thick stand 
are prime essentials in winning the 
corn contest. Of cdurse it is wise to 
prepare a good seed bed and give clean 


cultivation, but anyone who has a lit- | 


tle determination and common sense 
can see to this. The strategic points 
are to make sure of an unusually good 
soil and a perfect stand. 


Complete Returns on Hog 
Contest 


The unexpected happened. I 
thought that the hog market had start- 
ed on its customary late spring drop, 
and that the boys selling April 22d and 
But the unexpect- 


has 


24th had no chance. 
ed happened, and 
enough to change the standing as an- 
nounced in The 
first, second and third prizes are the 
same, Malcolm Trout, of Birmingham, 
Iowa, winning the $10 prize; George 
Magnusson, of Safe, Missouri, the $5 
prize, and Leland Person, of Sibley, 
lowa, the $3 prize. The profits of these 
three boys were $590.46, $586.85, and 
$585.29, respectively. They sold on 
April 17th and 18th. But Raymond 
Francis, of Storm Lake, who sold on 
April 18th, and had a profit of $576.04, 
was crowded down to about fifteenth 
place by the boys who sold on the last 
day of the contest. Gilbert Schuerman, 
of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, wins the fourth 
prize of $2, with a profit of $582.40. 
Nine other boys are tied for fifth, with 
a profit of $582.07. These nine fifth 
place boys bought no corn in advance, 
fed heavy from the start, and sold on 
the last day of the contest. Gilbert 
Scheurman made an extra cents 
profit over the boys by buying 960 
bushels of corn for 69.25 cents per 
bushel, on January 24th. He had 295.7 


prices braced up 


last week’s issue. 


0? 
vot 


| bushels left over at the finish, which 


he sold at a profit of 1.5 cents per 
bushel. 
During the entire contest, corn av- 


eraged about 68.7 cents, and the whole 


thing balanced to give Gilbert Scheur- 
man a slight advantage over the nine 
boys who bought no corn in advance. 

Leland Person, the third prize win- 
ner, was also lucky enough to buy corn 
in advance on a good market. Most of 
the boys, however, who bought corn 
in advance lost by so doing. 

The thirteen leaders in the contest 
fed heavy from the start, and sold dur- 
ing the last week. Only two of the 
thirteen bought corn in advance. 

There were twenty-five or thirty 
boys who showed equally good judg- 
ment. Luck and the more or less arbi- 
trary price decisions of the packers 
picked out the prize winners. 

The contest has been an eye-opener 
to me. Most of the boys exhibited a 
far shrewder business sense than I 








had supposed that they possessed. 


THE FLATLEY 


AUTOMATIC 


HOG TRAP 


Makes Hog Catching a Pleasure 







Strictly a One Man Device 


Guaranteed to catch and hold hogs automatically 
any size, 50 Ibs. to 500 lbs., without injury. For ring- 
ing, snooting, ear tagging, casterating and vaccinat- 
ing. Very simple. Child can operate tt. 

Write for free circular. 


J, H. FLATLEY COMPANY, Little York, Illinois 





Boston 
Garte 


OU enjoy more 

comfort and do 
better work if your 
socks are held snugly 
by Boston Garters. 
They’re put on 
ortaken off ina 





LISLE 
25 Cents 
SILK 
50 Cents 









GeorGe Frost Co. 
MAKERS, BOSTON 











Put the PUNCH into the motor— 


take the KICK out of the motorist. 


Guaranteed Forever 








ARGAIN OFFER | 


14 / FARM GLOVES 
Protect your hands now” 
why abuse them—canvas 

working gloves for = 

1 Braces: eh re ow 

gioves--extra durable--poro! 

bit a stoutly sewed. 











c pe ire—$ y best 
£0 MONE Y. Batiofaction game 
anteed or money back. Se » 
Union Glove Company 
6 Giass Street MARION, IND. 
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) Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY HENRY WALLACE 
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not always apply to the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath 
School Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
as may occasionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must 
not be reproduced by any other paper untii special written permission has been obtained. 
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Turning to the Gentiles 


(Notes on the Sabbath’ School Lesson 
for May 14, 1916. Acts, 13:13-52; print- 
ed, 13-15 and 42-52.) 


“Now Paul and his company set sail 
Paphos, and came to Perga in 
Pamphylia; and John departed from 
them and returned to Jerusalem. (14 
But they, passing through from Perga, 
came to Antioch of Pisidia; and they 
went into the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath day, and sat down. (15) And af- 
ter the reading of the prophets, the rul- 
ers of the synagogue sent unto them, 
saying, Brethren, if you have any word 
of exhortation for the people, say on. 

“(42) And as they went out, they 
besought that these words might be 
spoken to them the next Sabbath. (43) 
Now when the synagogue broke up, 
many of the Jews and of the devout 
proselytes followed Paul and Barna- 
bas; who, speaking to thém, urged 
them to continue in @he grace of God. 
(44) And the next Sabbath almost the 
whole city was gathered together to 
hear the word of God. (45) But when 
the Jews saw the multitudes, they were 
filled with jealousy, and contradicted 
the things which were spoken by Paul, 
and blasphemed. (46) And Paul and 
Barnabas spake out boldly, and said, 
It was necessary that the word of God 
should first be spoken to you. Seeing 
ye thrust it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles. (47) For so hath 
the Lord commanded us, saying, 


from 


“‘T have set thee for a light of the 
Gentiles, 
That thou shouldst be for salvation 
unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.’ 


“(48) And as the Gentiles heard 
this, they were glad, and glorified the 
word of God; and as many as were ors 
dained to eternal life believed. (49) 
And the word of the Lord was spread 
abroad throughout all the region. (50) 
But the Jews urged on the devout wo- 
men of honorable estate, and the chief 
men of the city, and stirred up a prose- 
cution against Paul and Barnabas, and 
cast them out of their borders. (51) 
Sut they shook off the dust of their 
feet against them, and came into Ico- 


nium. (52) And the disciples were 
filled with joy and with the Holy 


Spirit.” 

Leaving the island of Cyprus, Paul, 
3arnabas, and John Mark passed over 
to Perga, on the mainland of Asia 
Minor. Here a difference of some kind 
seems to have arisen between Paul and 
John Mark, and the latter returned to 
Jerusalem. What this difference was 
does not clearly appear. It was not, 
however, permanent, for Paul, long af- 
terwards, in his epistle to the Collos- 
sians, describes him as one of “my fel- 
low workers unto the kingdom of God, 
which have been a comfort unto me,” 
and in the second epistle to Timothy, 
he speaks of him as one who “is profit- 
able to me for the ministry.” The scrip- 
tures do not conceal the personal dif- 
ferences which then, as now, occurred 
between sincere and good men. 

It is probable that this journey was 
begun in the late spring or early part 
of summer, and this accounts for the 
Short stay in Perga on the coast, a very 
hot, dry country in the early summer, 
the inhabitants of which habitually 
Move up to the mountains to the east- 
ward. Thru this mountain range, Paul 
and Barnabas passed on one hundred 
and fifteen miles, to Antioch in Pisidia, 
and on this journey, whether going or 
Coming, or both in all probability, Paul 
experiences “perils of waters” and 
“perils of robbers,” of which he after- 
Wards speaks. It was very much such 
& country, in fact, and inhabited by 
Very much such a class of people, as 
he country in which the missionary, 
Miss Stone, some years ago was taken 
~sogia by brigands and held for ran- 
om, 





At Antioch, which must not be con- 
founded with Antioch in Syria, they 
found a Jewish synagogue, and, of 
course, attended public worship. It is 
quite likely that they had become ac- 
quainted with prominent Jews during 
the week; and hence were invited to 
address the people after the reading of 
the law and the prophets in the syna- 
gogue on the next Sabbath. 


Paul’s address, or sermon, in Acts, 
13:16-41, should be read very carefully 
in order to obtain a proper understand- 
ing of the present lesson. He recog- 
nizes the Jewish worshipers as the seed 
of Abraham, whom God, not on ac- 
count of Abraham’s worthiness, but on 
account of His own free grace, chose to 
establish as a people who would honor 
His name. Of His own free grace, He 
brought them out of Egypt “with an 
high arm,” bore with their rebellion in 
the wilderness, gave to them Canaan 
by lot, gave to them judges, gave to 
them afterwards a king in Saul, and 
when he proved unworthy, raised up 
David, the son of Jesse, to whom He 
made the promise that from his seed 
Israel should have a Savior, a Messiah, 
which promise was fulfilled in Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom John the Baptist had 
proclaimed as One in every way supe- 
rior to himself. 

Then, in the twenty-sixth verse, he 
appeals to them as his brethren, the 
children of the stock of Abraham, as 
well as to those not of this stock who 
accepted the Jewish God, and says 
that to both classes the word of salva- 
tion should be sent. He speaks of the 
rejection of Jesus by the authorities of 
Jerusalem because they did not fully 
understand their own scriptures, and 
that this rejection was in itself a ful- 
fillment of Scripture, that God has 
owned Jesus as the Messiah by raising 
Him from the dead, and that this fact 
is abundantly established by witnesses 
who spoke with Him during the forty 
days which intervened between His 
resurrection and ascension. He tells 
them that he has come to declare the 
glad tidings, that the promise made 
originally to Abraham, “in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed,” has now been fulfilled and 
that the forgiveness of sins is possible 
thru Jesus to each and every man, 
whether he be born a Jew or Gentile. 

This sermon made a profound sensa- 
tion. There were evidences of dissent 
on the part of the Jews, as seen from 
the caution given in the fortieth and 
forty-first verses, but the Gentiles were 
evidently delighted with the glad tid- 
ings, and as the congregation was bro- 
ken up, many of the Jews and many of 
the devout persons, that is, the Gentiles 
who cherished the Jewish faith and 
worshiped the Jewish God, followed 
Paul and Barnabas and exhorted them 
to continue in this grace of God which 
had been bestowed upon them. 

There was evidently a great excite- 
ment in Antioch during the entire week 
following. This new doctrine would be 
on every lip, meetings and conferences 
would be held in the homes and in 
places where a few would congregate, 
and there would be discussions on the 
street corners as to the new religion, 
and naturally on the next Sabbath al- 
most the whole city came together to 
hear the word of God. The synagogue 
would be crowded to suffocation, and 
crowds would be standing outside, all 
deeply anxious to know the full mean- 
ing of this gospel so new and strange, 
which seemed to render the Jewish 
sacrifices unnecessary, and gave the 
Gentiles the same religious privileges 
which had been enjoyed by the Jews 
since the time of Abraham. 

Then occurred the same thing which 
Paul experienced frequently in his mis- 
sionary journeys, and which has been 
repeated in every age ‘since the founda- 
tion of the Christian church. Those 
who think that they are peculiarly the 
people of God, the most highly favored, 
having, so to speak, a “corner” on reli- 
gion, feel that they are shorn of their 
dignity and power if the same bless- 
ings are conferred upon the general 





public; hence, the stricter Jews began 
to find fault, which finally led to noisy 
discussions, to contradicting and blas- 
phemy. 

Neither Paul nor Barnabas seem to 
have engaged in this war of words, but 
coclly and with the utmost boldness, 
turning to these disputers, said: “It 
was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you.” 
These are our Master’s instructions, to 
preach the gospel to all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem, preaching to the 
Jews first, after that to the Gentiles, 
and since you judge yoyrselves and 
prove yourselves to be unworthy of 
everlasting life, since you will not rec- 
ognize the promise given to Abraham 
before there was a Jewish nation, then 
we naturally and necessarily turn to 
the Gentiles, who are hungry for the 
word of God. 

“For so hath the Lord commanded 
us, saying, I have set thee to be a light 
of the Gentiles, that thou shouldst be 
for salvation unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” Paul here defines his mis- 
sion, given to him at his conversion 
years before at Damascus. Naturally, 
there would be great rejoicing among 
the Gentile portion, and a Wide accept- 
ance of the gospel “and as many as 
were ordained to eternal life believed.” 

Here first we strike the doctrine of 
the Divine purpose as taught by Paul, 
and which so distinctively character- 
izes all Paulline teachings. Even here, 
however, it is not separated from that 
other great doctrine of free will, taught 
as explicitly and ever assumed by this 
greatest of all the apostles. These two 
doctrines can not be logically recon- 
ciled, and furnish a fine illustration of 
Sir*William Hamilton’s celebrated dic- 
tum that all thinking lies between two 
extremes, mutually contradictory, and 
yet both true. For my part, I can not 
conceive of an Almighty who has not 
His plans and purposes with reference 
to all men, nor can I conceive of either 
sin or virtue without the exercise of 
free will. I can not reconcile these, for 
the very satisfactory reason, to me, 
that both lie beyond the limits of reli- 
gious thought. I can not think of God 
except as sovereign and almighty, and 
I know that my will is free, because it 
is an ultimate fact of consciousness. 

From the forty-ninth verse, it would 
appear that some time intervened, dur- 
ing which missionary journeys were 
made thruout the whole region, and 
that this Antioch became, like the An- 
tioch in Syria, a center of missionary 
work. 

The usefulness of the apostles, how- 
ever, came to an end in a very remark- 
able way. There were in Antioch, as 
there are everywhere, a number of wo- 
men noted for their religious zeal. 
These seem to have been proselytes, 
or persons who had adopted the Jewish 
doctrinal belief. These women seem 
to have been connected with the chief 
or influential men of the city, or, as we 
would say, the city government. By 
working upon the minds of these peo- 


ple, using the favorite Jewish argu- 
ments, that Paul and Barnabas were 


disturbers of the peace, men who were 
turning the world upside down, pro- 
moting discord in families with their 
new doctrine, they so prejudiced the 
work in the minds of the authorities 
that an open persecution was begun, 
and the apostles were obliged to leave 
the city or the parts of the contiguous 
country to which their authority ex- 
tended. This they did, shaking the dust 
of the city from their feet as a testi- 
mony against them, and moved on to 
Iconium, some ninety-two miles south- 
east. This, however, did not stop the 
work. The apostles might be driven 
away, but the work went on. The dis- 
ciples were filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and, of course, as a necessary conse- 
quence, with joy. 


To Keep Pies From Sticking 


having no especially 
filled 
are not easily removed from the tins when 
baked. The 
of obviating this difficulty 


two or three narrow strips of oiled paper 


Pies upper crust, 


when with some kind of custard, 


quickest and safest method 


is to arrange 


or greased muslin across the bottom of 
the tins before putting the under crust 
into them. Let these strips of cloth or 


paper hang over the edges sufficiently to 


permit you to grasp them securely, and 
when the pies are baked, they may be 
immediately and easily transferred to a 
plate by using these strips as lifters, 
French pastry-makers have taken advan- 
tage of this “‘secret’’ for years, but few 
domestic cooks seem to know anything 


about it.—The Designer. 





How Was it, 
Made? 


Scientific methods of manu- 

facture are just as important in 
building a suit of clothes as in 
making an automobile or a 
reaper and binder. 
, Comfort, satisfaction—all that 
issummed up in the word “value” 
—depend on little things done in 
the factory. 

At this store we know what is 
back of the clothes we sell to 
men and young men. 


We have traced Clothcraft 
quality back step by step to the 
searching tests of material, and 
the improvements in manufac- 
turing methods, which have led 
to steadily increasing worth 
through 70 years of experience. 

Come and see how the way 
Clothcraft is made gives you the 
benefit of style, comfort and 
lasting values. 

















CLOTHCRAFT. SPECIAL SERGES 
brayl Obiceld 4bincelG 
CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 


#1040925. Ronse 


to Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 





The Clothcraft Store | 








(IN YOUR TOWN) 








Delivered (2 FREE 


on approval and 30 DAYS TRIAL 





SEND NO MONEY but write today for ourbig 
1916 catalog of “ Ranger 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
rial without a cent of expense to you, 
you can make money taking orders for bicy- 
cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 
catalog. {t's free. It contains “combination offers’ 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at lowest coat, 
Also much useful bicycie mccecaes ~~) foritu 
rect to you. No onee 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you. No one 
terms, You cr inot afford to buy a bicycie, tires or sun- 
dries without learn: 


learning what we offer you. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dopt.B179 CHICAGO, ILL 

















Kills Prairie Dogs, Ground 
Squirrels, G. Hogs, Pocket 
Gophers. Saves alfalfa. Ex- 
perimentalstations approve, 
1400 tablets, P. P. $1.25. War. 
ranted, Mole Tablets, 75c. 

x Ask Druggist or send direct, 
Booklet Free, Ft. Dodge Chem,Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia 
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1916 Model 


The Bent 
Player-Piano 


The wonder instrument of 
the year, which transforms toil- 
worn hands into skilled ers— 
which bri music into homes 
that never knew music before— 
which goes to all parts of the 
world. All who play it are amazed. 


The entire equipment (hammers, 
etc.) are selected to withstand 
just such usage as a player re- 
ceives, and is in acco ce wi 
the latest and best ideas in scien- 
tific aq et rey construction. A 
visit to the big Geo. P. Bent fac- 
tory will convince you that this 
instrument is the result of careful 
planning and skillful workmanship. 
Your old piano taken in exchange at a 
liberal allowance. Estimates furnished 
upon request and without obliga- 
tion. Learn more about this wonderful 
instrument which brings pleasure 
happiness into your home. 
—Valuable Booklets. Send 
Free for oa booklets which ar 
P ain piano value, also what to look for 
n the selection of an instrument for your 
home. These booklets contain real piano 
information and guided by them you are 
sure to select a good piano. They are 
FREE for the asking. Mail coupon Today. 
=e ew es eee ee eee eS eee eS eee 


Geo. P. Bent Co., Chicago, IIL. 


Please send me without charge the book- 
lets before which | have marked X. 


Tone and Piano 
Touch Construction 
[] Piano Player-piano 
Catalog Catalog 
Name a 
Address___— Wr? 


Geo. P. Bent Company 


Manufacturers—Est. 1870 
214 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
























































—a one-third saving on your 
fuel bill, year after year, doesn’t that 
make it worth while to find out about this 

range instead of picking out a range on 

i its “looks?” 

h It’s a perfect baker first and 
always, and needs no blacking. 


Arcadian 
Malleable 










Charcoal 
Iron Range 





Built like a locomotive boiler. 
It stays airtight, because it is rivited 
metal to metal with no stove putty 
to crumble and let in false drafts 
that boost fuel bills, and spo 
baking. 
Write for inside secrets about 
ranges — tearn how to judge 
range vaives and get the most 
vaiue for your money, FREE. 
Write today. 


ARCADIAN MALLEABLE RANGE CO. 
Dept. 2 Milwaukee, Wis. 
















EARN WATCH MAKING — Earn good 
4 money 


Finest practical school, small cost, po 
‘ Get free book. STONE SCHOOL 
, 26 Fulton Bidg., St. Paal, Minn. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome, If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
les and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


“‘Make Indifferent People 
Different”’ 


A lady who works in the educational 
field, said the other day: “My daily 
prayer is: O Lord, make indifferent 
people different.” A part of this lady’s 


business is to follow up the children 
who drop out of school; to find out 
why they left school, and if economic 
necessity demands that the child work, 
to help him find a suitable place. Her 
investigations show an appallingly 
large percentage of girls who marry 
after leaving the eighth grade. If the 
girl secures her parents’ consent, noth- 
ing can be done about the early mar- 
riage; but this lady points out the ne- 
cessity for’ giving the girls training for 
life in the line of domestic science and 
domestic arts—in the younger grades. 
To wait until a girl is in high school to 
give her these studies, often is to wait 
too late, and the state which has not 
educated the child may have to keep 
the children. She found that the prog- 
eny of one such marriage sixteen years 
ago, are five children, all being kept 
in the state institution for incorrigible 
children. 


























not give his child and his neighbors’ 
children the best possible opportunity 
for self-development is wronging his 
child and his children’s children. 


The Neighbor Who Gives 
a Start 


A recent issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 
—speaking of ornamental shrubs for 
the home place—says: “But they all 
cost money, unless you have a neigh- 
bor who can give you a start.” 

Thanks be, there are still neighbors 
who are willing to give a start—a hon- 
eysuckle bush climbing over a south 
porch, a feathery tamarix, several 
bunches of iris, and clumps of peonies, 
bear witness to this in our own yards. 
More of us could “give a start,” if we 
just took the thought. It is not the 
neighbor who has the most who shares 
the most. The other day a neighbor— 
a veteran of the Civil war—came with 
a rose for us which he had carefully 
“laid down” last summer, that he might 
have a root to divide. A neighbor had 
shared it with him, and he had his 
start from another neighbor who 
brought it from a bush his aunt car- 
ried in a moving wagon when the fam- 
ily came into Iowa by the wagon route. 

A good old gardener used to put his 
surplus plants into peach baskets, and 
carry them down to the railway station 
for the trainmen to take what they 
liked. Instead of leaving his tomato, 





cabbage and sweet potato plants to 
droop in the hot-bed, he shared them; 



















The Intruder. 





She would have all women make it 


their business to help the child, help 
| the child in school, and, when the time 
comes, if it comes, that a child wants 


to leave school, and has the consent of 
its parents, to have someone strongly 
enough interested in child welfare to 
point out the wrong done by cutting off 
education. Children from fourteen to 
sixteen are too young to be allowed to 
make a life decision. When parents 
let these infants quit school on the 
ground that the boy or the girl thought 
he or she was “not learning anything,” 
or “would rather work,” nine times out 
of ten they are letting them limit their 
wage-earning power for life. Young 
folks who are not trusted with an al- 
lowance, who do not even buy their 
clothes, are often weakly allowed to 
make a decision which vitally affects 
their whole life. When they are a few 
years older, and have learned better, 
they are too old to go to school, and 
as the years go on, and they find how 
they have crippled their possibilities, 
they blame their parents—often harsh- 
ly—for their short-sightedness. It is 
a serious matter to take a boy from 
school in the spring term because farm 
work has begun. Such a practice is 
fatal to a live interest in school, 
cramps his interest, and limits his fu- 
ture. 

Coneern for community interests, 
concern for the school and church, is 
as important a part of woman’s work 
today as is concern for the welfare of 
the home. Our neighbors’ weeds will 
seed in our clean fields; we can not 
confine our interest to the home; we 
should not dare be indifferent about 
matters which affect the mental and 
the moral life. The end of everything 
comes so soon; the parent who does 





with little cost of time, and that little 
brought a great reward in the grati- 
tude of busy trainmen who otherwise 
might not have thought to carry home 
the start of a garden. To see these 
grimy, greasy men wave out of the 
engine window, or, oil-can in hand, ap- 
proach the gardener to tell him what 
“the missus” thought of the garden, 
was evidence that he was prized as a 
neighbor according to that definition 
which runs: “Whoever needs me is 
my neighbor.” 

Iris may be divided in the spring, 
peonies in the fall, and seeds saved in 
the fall will find many eager recipients 
in the spring. 





Hard to Get—Hard to Keep 
—Hard to Lose 


Nowadays the doctors tell us that 
neuritis and rheumatism are caused by 
pus cells which may be in the teeth, or 
tonsils, and the first steps an up-to- 
date doctor takes in curing these dis- 
eases, is to investigate the condition 
of the mouth and throat. Many schools 
are having the children’s mouths ex- 


amined, and their teeth put in good | 
school | 


shape, at the expense of the 
board, and yet count that they are sav- 
ing money. 

This because a child who is suffer- 
ing from bad teeth or tonsils will not 
finish his school course as quickly as 
will a child whose mouth and throat 
are in good condition. The longer a 
child is in school, the greater the cost 
of educating him, and school boards 
are coming to not only doctor, but to 
feed the child when necessary as well. 


Since the health depends in so large ; 











{ 
a measure on the teeth, parents should 


be more careful than they are to have 


; the teeth properly cared for. Dentistry 


is expensive, but much of the expense 
may be avoided by giving the teeth 
good care from babyhood up. The half. 
yearly visit to the dentist is a real] 
economy. 

“I ought to go to the dentist, but I 
can’t bear to take the time going back 
and forth,” a lady said. If she comes 
down with toothache, or, worse still, 
with nueritis or rheumatism, she will 
find her neglect has cost her more 
time than early attention would have 
required. Another lady who suffers 
from neuritis, has teeth with cavities 
and she plugs these herself with par- 
affin, and deadens the ache with oil of 
cloves, instead of: getting a dentist af- 
ter her mouth. Poor teeth are respon- 
sible for depression and discourage- 
ment. When one feels blue, it is wel] 
to look after the teeth. 


Late Planted Asters 


If your asters have not been started 
in the house, don’t be discouraged. 
Some of our best growers now advise 
later planting. A gentleman who sowed 
his seed the middle of June last year, 
said he had finer blossoms than from 
his March sown seed. The ground is 
thoroly warm for the late planting, 
many of the weeds have been perma- 
nently destroyed, and the plants seem 
to fairly grow in a night. Asters are 
improved by a good application of 
wood ashes. Incorporate them well 
with the dirt, and keep the seeds shad- 
ed until the pMnts appear. Either 
transulant when they have the fourth 
pair of leaves, or thin out. We would 
rather use plenty of seed of any plant, 
and thin out, than to transplant. 








We bought a low basket with a tin con- 
tainer for holding flowers, and found that 
it leaked at one corner. For immediate 
use, we found that filling the leaky cor- 
ner full of melted paraffin stopped the 
leak and made it possible to use the bas- 
ket with either water or damp sand. 





Note | These | 
Facts About 


JELLO 


The woman who lives far from town 
and the stores where town people trade 
finds it a good deal of a task to set sucha 
table as she wishes to. If she lays in a 
big stock of faney groceries that are so 
nice to have on hand when company 
comes, much of it is likely to become 
stale before she can use it. Here is where 
Jell-O is indispensable. 


JELL> 


does not spoil or grow stale, but can be 
kept in the sanitary package indefinitely 
in as good condition as on the day it was 
made, 

With Jell-O, the daintiest, most delicious and 
most beautiful desserts can be made in a min- 
ute, and they cost so little that no other dessert 
is so economical. They are so good that for 
special occasions, when something unusually 
good is desired, it is impossibie to serve any- 
thing else that is so well liked. 

In city homes, where each season’s choicest 
offerings are easily available, Jell-O remains 
the prime favorite IN ALL SEASONS. Now that 
it has been placed in the country stores every~ 
where, every family outside the big towns, a$ 
well as in them, can enjoy the delicious Jell-O 
desserts. 

You do not have to be a cook to make Jell-O 
desserts, for all there is to do is to dissolve the 
powder in boiling water and let it cool. 

It is put up in seven different pure fruit fla- 
vors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Peach, Chocolate, 

All grocers and general storekeepers sell 
Jell-O, 10 cents a package. 

Ineach Jell-O package is a little folder with 
many delightful recipes for making dainty 
dishes, and we have a beautifully illustrated 
recipe book, tellingofa young bride's expe- 
riences, which we shall be glad to send you if 
you will write and ask for it. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 
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Fashion Department 
¢ The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
allow all seams. 10 cents each, postpaid. Order 
’ give size or age. Write plainly and 








ber ¢ 
by oie ond n your name and address. 
vias to Iimited space it is not possible for us to 


qustrate more than & few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
rrangements to supply our readers with a Fashion 
Susrterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
eats for jadies, misses and children, which can 
ss yery easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 
Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery 
for Every W yman,” fllustrating 200 designs dnd de- 
geribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy. postpaid 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
jaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








—_— — 
A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 


DRESSMAKER. 




















Ladies’ Waist 


Cut in sizes 34 


b ust measure.*Linen, madras 
or cre} e Chine can be used to make 
this waist, with the collar and cuffs of 
cont: goods, 

No Girls Apron—Cut in sizes 4, 
6, 8 and years. The apron closes at the 
side « front, and the pattern provides 
for separate bloomers. 

No , Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 32 inche waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in three gores, and closes at the left 
side of the front 


No. 7731--Boy's Suit—Cut in sizes 2 and 
4years. The trousers may be made sepa- 
ttached to the waist. 
Ladies’ Negligee—Cut 
11 inches bust measure, 
sections are in one, 


in sizes 
Body 





and sleev« 


The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 

According to the Youth's Companion, 


the department 
erm univer 


of psychology in an east- 

i recently made a study of 
& thousand peculiar and exceptional per- 
Sons. [1 thousand, the proportion of 
“only children’ was so much larger than 
the proportion of only children in the pop- 
ulation of the country as a whole, that 
the investigators immediately decided to 
make a similar study of the “only child.” 
The second study showea that the only 
child tends to be dependent, self-centered 





and wnsoci i that, as he grows older, 
he is likely to sow traits either of a cold, 
calculating ‘i'shness, or of a neuras- 
thenic self-a rption. The Companion 
says “The o child is sure of a full 


Measure of love 
also be sure 


from his parents; let him 
of a full measure of wisdom.” 


7 of the Code of Iowa reads 
“Shade Trees—The board of 
corporation shall cause to be 


Sec tion 
as follow 
each school 


Set out and properly protected, twelve or 
More shade trees on each schoolhouse site 
Where such trees are not growing. The 


county superintendent, in visiting the sev- 
eral schools of his county, shall call the 
attention of any board neglecting to com- 
Ply with the r juirements of this section, 
to any failure to carry out its provisions.” 
Arbor Day comes the last of this month. 
If the school yards have not their quota 
x trees, parents and children should do 
their share to take away the bleak drear- 
iness of a bare school yard, and comply 
With the law 

A white oil cloth apron cut after a 
— pattern is a real help in keeping 
Gy about the kitchen. Bind the edges 
With white t: 


Ape 
pe, 





Packing Cut Flowers 


Flowers to be packed for shipping 
should be gathered so they can stand 
in water in a cool, dark place for about 


twenty-four hours. When ready to 
ship, line a box with newspaper and 
then with oiled paper—a thickness of 
each. Wrap a small roll of excelsior 
in tissue paper, and place in the box as 
a pillow for the heads of the blossoms. 
Take a strip of oiled paper wide enough 
to wrap the blossoms, and slit it to 
permit the stem to go thru. Then 
twist the paper about the bloom, and 
place on the cushion. When this pillow 
is full, arrange a similar pillow in the 
other end. Pack from each end of the 
box. When the box is full, either put 
a cleat across the center of the stems, 
or tie them in place with a strong tape 
run. thru the bottoin of the box, or 
pasted in it previous to packing. A 
strip of tape may be sewed to the bot- 
tom of the box if desired. 

Cover the blossoms with oiled paper, 
put on the lid, and tie. If possible, put 
this box in another box, or wrap a 
sheet of cardboard about it before par- 
celing for the mail. Mark plainly the 
address to which the box is to be sent, 
and that of the sender. 


Crowding Out the Weeds 


We set out iris this year, to crowd 
out a friendly weed patch along the 
driveway. Our own, and our neighbor’s 
weeds congregated in this spot, and 
multiplied. Now the iris is doing the 
multiplying, and the weeds are divid- 
ing and subtracting. Man is a funny 
animal—as soon as a plant begins to 
grow well for him, he calls it a weed. 
We are going to keep setting the iris 
on the weeds—provided they are in a 
place the iris may go—and if man calls 
it a weed, and tries to eradicate it, he 
certainly will get the ground in fine 
condition for something else. 


Dyeing Ribbon 


To Hearts and Homes: 

The farmer's daughter who asked for 
information on dyeing velvet ribbon with 
commercial dyes, can make ribbon, strips 








of velvet, or even pieces of velvet look 
like new if she will follow instructions 
carefully, 

If ribbon is soiled, wash thoroly with 


For the dyeing, fol- 
package. After 
water is clear, 
shade until 


soapsuds, and rinse. 
low instructions on 
dyeing and washing until 
hang the ribbon out in the 


dye 











New 


the superfluous moisture has dripped out. 

Have the irons hot, but not hot enough 
to burn. Stand an iron on its back in 
any convenient place; then draw the vel- 
vet ribbon across the face of the iron 
with the back or wrong side of the ribbon 
next to the iron until it is dry. The 
heat and steam cause the ‘‘pile’’ of the 


velvet to stand up. Do not try to iron 


any velvet on a flat surface. 
A FARMER’S DAUGHTER, 
Illinois, 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES 


COPYRIGHT 1910 BY LITTLE, BROWN 4CO 








WHY MR. MOCKER IS THE MOST LOVED 
OF ALL THE BIRDS. 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


(Continued from last week) 

OV Mistah Buzzard told the little Forest 
folks that his friend, Mistah M6cker, is 
loved the best of all the birds down South. 
Peter the Rabbit was curious about this, 
and so one day he led the little Forest 
people to Ol’ Mistah Buzzard to ask ihm 
why this was. So Ol’ Mistah Buzzard 
begins: 
time, a li'l’, no ’count 
bird lived way down Souf where Mistah 
Jack Frost am plumb skeery of coming 
‘less he fergit how to pinch any mo’. He 
was jes’ a plain, quiet li'l’ bird, jes’ the 
plainest, quietest li'l’ bird ever was. He 
didn’t pay any ‘tention to what other 
folks were about, but went around from 
mo’ning ‘til night, ‘tending to his own 
business right smart.” 

OV Mistah Buzzard looked very hard at 
Peter Rabbit as he said this. Peter turned 
his face away and looked just a little bit 


“Once upon a 


foolish and wriggled uneasily. 3ut he 
didn’t say anything, and after a few 
‘ 


minutes Ol’ Mistah Buzzard cleared his 
throat once more and began again. 

-“He wore ve'y plain clo’es, did this li'l’, 
no ’count bird Ah been telling yo’ about, 
and Mistah Redbird and Mistah Jaybird 
and some others who wore fine clo’es 
turned up their noses at him, and when 
they met him p’tended that they didn’t 
see him no-how.”’ 

When Mistah Buzzard said this, he 
looked very hard at Sammy Jay, and of 
course everybody else looked very hard at 
Sammy Jay. But Sammy didn’t seem to 
notice it. He was very busy fixing his 
light waistcoat so that it would set bet- 
ter. Ol’ Mistah Buzzard just grinned. 
Then he went on with his story: 

‘But this li'l’, no ‘count bird went right 








‘long minding his own bus’ness, and befo’ 
long it. got so that nobody took any notice 
er him no mo’ ‘nif he wasn’t ‘round. 
When it come springtime, all the other 
birds began to get ready to go on a long 
journey, and they made a right smart fuss 
about it, same as mos’ folks do. Fo’ a 
week they did nothing but talk about the 
beautiful No’th they was going to, till yo’ 
would have tho’t the Souf, what had given 
"em warmth and sunshine all winter long, 
was the meanest land on the face of the 
earth. And all the time they was a-talk- 
ing, they was a-fixing their clo’es and 
a-fussing themselves all up fo’ the long 
journey. 

“But this li'l’, no ’count bird Ah’m tell- 
ing yo’ about, he didn’t have a word to 
say. No, suh, he didn’t have a word to 
say. He jes’ kep’ his tongue stuck in his 
cheek and went right along minding his 
own bus’ness jes’ the same as ever. When 
the time came fo’ the gran’ start fo’ the 
long journey to the No’th, and all the 
other birds rose up in the air, pushing 
and crowding like the sky wasn’t big 
enough to hold all er ‘em, this li'l’, no 
‘count bird jes’ stayed behind and went 
right along minding his own affairs same 
as ever. 

“Now of course, when all the other 
birds had gone, it grew right smart lone- 
some down there in the Souf. Yes, suh, 
it cert’nly did grow lonesome! The pine- 
trees kep’ a-sighing and a-sighing. Ev'y- 
body went around a-listening and a-listen- 
ing and a-listening. Because why? Be- 
cause there were no sweet songs like 
there had been all winter. Ev’ywhere it 
was still and solemn, jes’ like somebody 
was daid. 

“Well, one mo’ning ev’body came rush- 
ing out of their houses, and ev’ybody was 
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of cooking with New Perfection O.l Cook Stoves. 

No longer is it necessary for you to suffer from 
the intense heat of the wood or coal burning range 
long before you are ready to begin operations. 

_ touch a match to the wick and your fire is 
teady when you want it. 

You can have a slow fire or an exceedingly hot 
one; just as you wish. 

You don’t have to watch it either. 
will not creep up or diminish. 


The Long Blue Chimney 


is the key to the efficiency of the New Perfection 
Oil Cook Stoves. 


The flame never touches the bottom of the uten- 
sils, Every stom of oil is burned and converted into 
usable heat in the long blue chimney. No waste—no 
dirt—no odor. It makes your summer cooking easy. 


Write for booklet giving full description and 
prices of the various types. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, U. S. A. 33 


For best results use Perfection Oil 
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Oil 
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Stoves 


NoOdor NoSmoke 
No Ashes 


Truly that is the house- 
wife’s idea of paradise. And 
those features are only a 
few of the many advantages 





















The flame 





a-laughing and shouting and clapping 
their hands. What fo’? Because they 
tho't all the birds had come back to the 
Souf once more. The song of first one 


| and then another and another and another 





came pouring out of the top of the tallest 
pine tree. Ev’ybody rushed over to the 
tallest pine tree and looked and looked, 
till it seemed like they would break their 
necks, but all they could see was jes’ 
this plain, quiet, li'l’, no ’count bird that 


Ah’m telling yo’ about. 

“There he sat, right on the top of the 
tallest pine tree, jes’ as plain and no 
‘count looking as ever. But ev’y time he 


opened his mouth, there came pouring 
out from his li'l’ throat such music as 
never befo’ came out of one throat. 

“There he sat on the top of the tallest 
pine tree, singing the songs of all the 
other birds what had flown away up 
No’th. Yes, suh, that is jes’ what he was 
doing, and he had the song of ev’y one 
of those other birds from the po’ singers 
to the best. 

“All winter long, while that li'l’, no 
‘count bird had been going about his bus’- 
ness, he had been a-listening and a-listen- 
ing, and a-studying and a-studying the 
songs of all the other birds. Then he had 
gone off, way off deep in the woods, and 
there he had practiced and practiced until 
he could sing as -well as the other birds, 
and even better. 

“So all summer long this li'l’, no ’count 
bird sang and sang to keep the Soufland 
from getting lonesome, till in the fall the 
other birds came flocking back to get 
away from ol’ Jack Frost. When they 
got there, what do you’ think they found? 
Why, they found that the li'l’, no ‘count 
bird that they had left behind in the 
spring was now the best loved of all, and 
that the Souf didn’t really care whether 
they came back or not. 

“And that li'l’, no ‘count bird Ah been 
telling yo’ about was the gran’-daddy a 
thousand times removed of mah friend, 
Mistah Mocker, who has come up to-live 
in the Green Forest and on the Green 
Meadows, and because Mistah Mocker has 
got his gran’-daddy’s voice, he is jes’ as 
much loved in the Souf as his gran’-daddy 
was, and Ah hopes that yo’ alls will love 
him jes’ the same,” concluded Ol’ Mistah 
Buzzard. 

“I’m sure we will, and thank you very 
much for the story, Mistah Buzzard,” 
said Peter Rabbit. ‘Now let’s all hunt 
up Mistah Mocker and ask him +o sing 
for us!” 

And that is just what they did. 

(Mr. Snake is very impudent, and next 
week’s story will tell us about it.) 


’ 


These delightful stories for children are 
published in book form under the name 


of “Old Mother West Wind's Neighbors.” 
The book 
$1, postpaid It 
Wallaces’ 


contains over 200 pages. Price, 
may be ordered thru 
Farmer. 
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LEGHORNS. 


“SUNSHINE STRAIN” 

Ss. C. W. LEGHORN 
Large chalk white hatching eggs from vigorous, farm 
raised, winter laying, business birds, ful! of vitality. 
Specially priced Sunshine bens during May $1 each. 


15 eggs $1.00, 100 for $6.00. 
SUNSHINE POULTRY FARM, a. F. D. Mo. 5, LA CROSSE, WIS. 








BROWN Legh f 
SINGLE COMB hatching— o ¢1 50: 92.00; 
100, $4.00. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 


] Cc. Brown Leghorn eggs. carefully selected from 
& choice farm range flock, #1.00 per $15, $1.50 per 
30, $4.00 per 100, 
chicks €10.00 per 10. 


Insured prepaid P,P. Also baby 
G. M. West, Aukeny. lowa. 





NGGS for hatching from chotce range stock of 8. 
4 C. W. Leghorns, 64.00 per 100. Fawn and White 
I. R. ducks, 65c per 12, $4.00 per 100. Emil Ebert, 
Clarence, lowa. 
} ABY CHICKS, High class 8. C. W. Leghorns. 
Eges for hatching. Circulars free. Eggland 
Ege Farm and Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 














_os Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine flock, 
$3.50 per 100. Order early. Mrg. L. A. Hodsdon, 
Ciarksvilie, lowa. 





UFF Leghorns, Single Comb, farm range; 30 eggs, 
#1.75; 50, $2.25; 100, $4.00. Adelia Hillman, Lock- 
ridge, lowa. 





Brown, R. C. Brown and 
A. L. Anderson, Indian- 


AGGS for hatching—S. C. 
4 8. C, White Leghorn. 
ola, lowa, 





YINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs—15 for 61.00, 
CO 100 for $4.00. Wililis Shaw, Poultry Judge, New- 
top, lowa. 





YINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 15-75c, 50-¢2, 
WO 100-63.7 A. Peun, Alt owa. 


ao. « 

















p= bred Buff Leghorn egges, $3.50 per 100. Fred 
Cc. Voigt, Avon, So. Dak. 





‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $3.00 per 100. 
w Melvin Page, Madrid, lowa. 








‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs (extra large 
i birds), ¢4.00 per hundred, $2.50 per50. Mrs. C.T 
Kirk, RK. 6, lowa City, lowa. 


$3 5( BUYS 1008. C, Brown Leghorn eges; $2, 
xe) ) fifty. Mre. John Erickson, Kirkman, la. 














NINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from high 
S scoring bens, $3.00 per 100. Mrs. E. Kt. Hem, 
Selma, lowa. 





YOR SALE—Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for 
I hatching, €3.50 per hundred, 75c per setting of 15, 
Mrs. J. W. Wilson, Kt. 7, Marshalltown, lowa. 





} OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1.25 per setting, 
65.00 a bundred, Pekin duck eggs, $1.25 per 


setting. Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Buff Leghorn eggs at farmers’ 
©) prices—¢3.50 per 100, $1.00 per 15; fine stock. 
F. L. Baldwin, Cascade, lowa. 





PUCKS. 





UFF Orpington ducks, larger than Indian Run- 

ners. Unexcelled. White egg layers; 15 for 

$2.00, 45 for $5.00. Light Brahmas, balf above prices. 
Circular free. F. P. Healey, Bedford, lowa. 





NAWN and White Runner egge— white egg strain— 
15-€1.25, 30-€2.00, 100-€5.00. E. W. Collins, R. 2, 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 





OURBON Red turkey eges, ten for three 
Clemise Holland, Hamilton, 11), 


dollars. 





j YHITE Holland turkey eggs 25c each, and tom 
turkeys¢@5. Mrs. Frank Potter, R. 2, Harlan, la. 





Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by a germ, 
transmitted thru the yolk, which mul- 
tiplies rapidly after hick is hatched. 
There is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks, and before you learn 
which ones are affected they have in- 
fected the entire brood. The germs can 
be destroyed by the use of preventives, 
which should be given as soon as chicks 
are out of the shell. By the use of pre- 
ventives and with proper care and feed- 
ing, the enormous loss from this disease 
can be averted. 











How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I have been in the poultry 
business for years. Have lost hundreds 
of little chicks from White Diarrhea. 
One year I had 450 chicks and lost 125 
before I could check the disease. Finally, 
I sent 50e to the Walker Remedy Co., 
A5, Waterloo, lowa (formerly located 
at Lamoni, Iowa), for a package of 
Walko, and, although they were dying 
fast, I saved nearly every chick after giv- 
ing the medicine. Asa little chick saver, 
Walkocan’t be beat. Had I known of it 
sooner, it would have saved me many 
hundreds of little chicks. Miss M. 
Noethe, Currie, Minnesota. 


. 

Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it getstarted. Beprepared. Write today 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box 
on our guarantee—your money back if not 
satisfied. We were formerly located at 
Lamoni, Iowa, and parties reeommend- 
ing our remedies in the papers some- 
times give our former address. To avoid 
any mistake or delay when ordering 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy and 

chick-tonic, be particular to address 

WALKER REMEDY CO.,  AS5, Waterloo, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Poultry Department | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered, 


Fed With the Family 


The “man who has rooms to rent 
for light-housekeeping,” and who keeps 
chickens in his back yard, came into 
the house, looking thoroly discontented. 

“That new family I rented to are not 
nearly as good tenants as the old,” he 
grumbled. 

“Why?” someone asked. 

“The woman who lived there before 
these folks came, just about kept my 
chickens in table scraps,” he answered. 
“This woman doesn’t throw out enough 
to keep a baby chick growing. But,” 
he grinned, “the other folks were awful 
slow about paying their rent; they 
went off owing me a little, and these 
folks pay in advance.” 

When a breeder feeds a large flock 
of chickens on table scraps, one of two 
things is certain. Either he has an ex- 
travagant wife, and the time may come 
when he will find it hard, like the 
first-named family, to pay the rent, or 
he is not feeding his chickens a main- 
tenance ration. Table scraps furnish 
variety only, to the average flock of 
chickens. By using the vegetable par- 
ings, onion tops, etc., a family of six 
may furnish a meal a day to a dozen 
hens, and not be extravagant, but coun- 
try folks, with country appetites, usu- 
ally fail to do that when the house- 
keeper is careful. 

Once we sold a hog to a man who 
lived in town; in a few weeks, the buy- 
er wished to sell it back, and we went 
to see it. We found a ghost of a hog. 

















The new owner couldn’t understand 
what was the matter with it. He ex- 


plained that he “had fed it an ear of 
corn three times a day, and all the 
dishwater.” 

The amateur in the poultry business, 
whose wife is a good housekeeper, had 
better not count too much on table 
scraps, lest his chickens, like the man’s 
hog, fail to find enough to eat to live 
on. There is more profit in paying 
rent to the landlord than in feeding 
the landlord’s chickens. 





. 
Egg Eating 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“I wish some information regarding 
chickens eating eggs. What causes 
them to do this, and is there any way 
to prevent them from doing so, or of 
finding out which hens are the egg 
eaters?” 

Egg eating may start with the pro- 
duction of soft-shelled eggs which 
break in the nest, and are naturally 
eaten. Or possibly from lack of suffi- 
cient nests, the hens get tired waiting, 
lay their eggs on the floor, and from 
picking at them, break and eat them. 
One old hen has been responsible for 
teaching the bad habit to a flock. This 
habit may also come from a craving 
for the lime of the shell. To cure, give 
the birds plenty of limey grit, and an 
abundance of nests. Put several eggs 
on the floor, and watch to see the of- 
fenders go after them. Catch the ring- 
leaders and kill them, or cut the beak 
straight across. If the ring-leader is 
not to be caught, cut the beaks of all 
the birds rather than to lose the eggs. 


A Leader 


A chick of an older hatch is of serv- 
ice in teaching chicks the way in and 
out of the feed chamber and hover, 
and saves time of the owner. He is 
best retired at night, however, as baby 
chicks crowd under a warm body, and 
soon get the crowding habit. The 
older chick is also of service when the 
babies are allowed out on the grass. 
They soon get weather-wise, and an 
older bird will lead them back to the 
brooder, when the babies out in the 
first storm alone, would huddle down 
and drown. 

Once they are “brooder broke,” the 
chicks will not venture very far away 
from home; but the first few days out- 
of-doors, they follow blindly anything 
that moves, and older chicks to act as 
leaders will save the owner a great 
deal of trouble. 

It pays to care for the chicks that 
are hatched. Crowded, under-fed, 
stunted chicks are not worth the rear- 

















On every outing— 


KODAK 


Let picture taking add to the delights of country life. Every 
day in the open, every picnic party is made merrier if you 
Kodak—and afterwards comes the pleasure in the pictures 
themselves, and picture taking is less expensive than you think, 


Illustrated catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies, 
free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 393 State St., RocHEesTeEr, N. Y. 
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ing, but plump, alert chicks reared in 
small flocks are one of the best-pay- 
ing propositions on the farm. 





ee e 

Disinfecting Day by Day 

A successful breeder keeps a baking 
powder can with a perforated top in 
his chicken house. This is filled with 
a mixture of well slaked lime, carbolic 
acid (to smell strong), and sulphur. 
When he goes to the chicken house on 
Saturdays, he cleans out the house, 
dropping-boards and roosts, sunning 
these latter for an hour or so if the 
weather permits, and then he quickly, 
but thoroly, disinfects the roosts and 
dropping-boards. He has very little 
trouble with lice and mites, and claims 
that this is because the lime-acid-sul- 
phur mixture will not let them multi- 
ply. This gentleman tries to make his 
work as easy as possible by assigning a 
definite task to each day, and he has 
less trouble with his flock than many 
men we know of. 





Early Culling 

Hens will, as a rule, bring higher 
prices on the market before the middle 
of June than after. Even if the egg 
yield is keeping up pretty well, it is 
economy to begin selling off the hens 
that are to be marketed, and make 
room for the young stock. When grain 
is high, as at present, it is human na- 
ture to take a small handful. The larg- 
er the flock, the poorer the range, and 
the more crowded the houses’ and 
brooders. As rapidly as possible, the 
chicks of six weeks and older should 
be separated in lots of not more than 
twenty. Let them spread out, and they 
will fill out. The quicker they reach 
the broiler stage, the more profit they 
are. Market with care, but market 


early, and catch the best prices. 








ORPINGTONS. 


\GGS for hatching. §&.C. Buff Orpingtones 
4 specialty; color, bone, size and quality. We raise 
our winners. Eggs, @1.25 per 15, 85.00 per 10 
F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb White Orpingtons; large birds and 
\ heavy layers. Our breeding stock was hatched 
from Owen Farms, New York prize winners. Figg 
#2 per 15; reduction for quantities. We always guar 
antee satisfaction. Earl M. Marston, Adrian, Mina. 





QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs for setting. 

\ Wm. Cook & Sons strain. Good all year layers. 

Select eggs, $1.50 per setting, @5.00 per 100, A. Le 

Loudermilk, Maywood, Mo, 

\ THITE Orpington eggs for hatching; farm range 
flock, $1.50 for 15. $7.50 per hundred, Select 

pen #2.50 for 15. ©. B. Robbins, Buckley, IIL. 








lee from blue ribbon stock, Buff Orpingtons~ 
4 $1.50 for 15; 50 for @3.50, Satisfaction guaran 
teed, Carl Hedberg, Boxholm, lowa, 


= —= 





peau from blue ribbon winners, Black Orpingtons 
Iu —81.50 for 15, 60 for @3.50. Satisfaction guaran: 
teed. Carl Hedberg, Boxholm, lowa. 


—— 








Kees from §. C. Buff Orpingtons, 15-$1.00, 100-65.00. 
4 J.C. Simon, Eagle Grove, lowa,. 





aed from pure bred §. C. White Orpingtons—15, 


4 #1.25. J. N. Wiese, Bennett, lowa. 





—— 
‘INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, Martz strait, 
WS 85.00-100, $1.25-15. V. H. Conner, Clarksville, It 








QINGLE Comb White Orpington eggs, $4.00 per 100, 
tO Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa, 
——— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








1 ay ) SINGLEComb White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
l Red, White Rocks eggs, $2.80; White Wyant 
dottes, €4.00; Pekin ducks, $6.00. Kalix Poultry 
Farm, Madrid, Iowa. 


Eggs—From 41 Varieties Poultry 


Free catalog. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebrask& 
lr, SO 








Q C. B. Minorecas. Eggs for hatching—13, $1.00; 50, 
KS. $2.50; 100, $5.00. H. H. Wohlsdorf, Cresco, low® 
pdeiciatci 





] OSE COMB REDS, laying strain. Rees 05.00 
for 100. White Holland turkey eggs, $3.00 for 10 
Mrs. Edw. J. Kleinwort, Carpenter, Iowa. 





Ww HY not raise the large Bourbon Red turkere 

the stay-at-home kind? Eggs $3.00 per 11, $54 
per 22, carefully packed. Cash with order. 
Frank Richmond, R. 2, Baileyville, Kan. 





WGGS for hatching from thorobred Single Come 
4 White Leghorns, €4.00 per 100. White Ho’ ‘ 
turkey eggs, 20c each. White African guinea e&e 


#1.00 for 16. Mrs, IT B. Turner, St. Anthony, low 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


arrpeee ‘Monroe 

M. Hummel & Son "i 
preeders of B P Rocks exclusively for 33 years, 
ferda headed by descendants of first prize winners. 
i sand cockerels weighing 11 to 134 Ibs.. hens and 
nets weighing 8twllibs with deep, straight bive 
ring We won #7 prizes at our last showings. 
$125 per 15 $200 per 30, €6 00 per 100. Strong 


guaranteed 
——e— 
Fisher’s Barred Plymouth Rocks 


s for hatching from selected range flock headed 
as and Thompson bred cockerels. Best of 
parkings with size. Eggs per 15, $1.00; 30, 82; 50, $3; 

5; 200,09. M. B turkey eggs, setting of 11. $4. 

jsfaction guaranteed,  $ FISHER & SON, Edgewood, towa, 


——————— 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 
eck consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 
@ated with 1! pound pure white cockerels Prices 
0 for 15, $200 for 30 $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100. 
rder from this ad 
JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 


Grandview Barred. Rocks 


Excellent layers Eggs for hatching, $3.50 per 
pundred, #2 00 for 50 Buff Orpington ducks—great 


rs; eggs $1 00 per 12. 
wes. ED. WILLIAMS, Kanawha, Iowa 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS (2777.5% 


Eggs from selected pen, $1.00 for 15; €5.00 per 100. 
We guarantee satisfactory batch or duplicate order 
at one-half price. Only fresh and nice shaped eggs 


dipped out. 
Sever Leaf Farm, 











Newell, lowa 








Eldridge, lowa 





caeegppees 
UFF Rocks—High scoring, trap-nested stock,with 
show records, proven winter layers of good color 
gizeand bone. Eggs, 100-86; 15-81.50, trap-nested pen 
50. Chicks spectal prices, catalog. Write at once. 
enningson Bros., Dike, lowa. 





—_—— 

HOMPSON Imperial Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, 
T $1.50 and 83.00 for 15. Choice deep barred stock. 
Eggs from chotce mating Silver Campines, $1.50 for 
fs. T. H. Miner, Guernsey, lowa. 





——$_—— 

HOMPSON’S Impertal Ringlet Barred Rocks 

lirect. Pen eggs, both matings, $1.50 per 15; 
#5.00 per 100. Grace Coon, Antes, lowa. 





floc k, 


IGH scoring Barred Plymouth Rocks exclnsively 
15 eggs. $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.50. Satisfaction 
guaraneed. KE. 8. Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 








GGS for hatching from choice exhibition Barred 
Rocks Both matings. Cockerels all sold. 

D. H. Lesher, Marion, lowa. 
RRED Plymouth Rock eggs, heavy laying strain, 
B 50-82.25, 100-84... Edw. Beer, Eagle Grove, Ia. 








> Rocks, Bradley strain. Eggs, #5.50 per 
red. Mrs. Nelson Havens, Linby, lowa. 








gel Plymouth Rock eggs. Champion and 
grand champion at Danville, 1915; first and 


second cockerel and pen at Illinois State Show, 1916. 
Many other prizes. Louisa White, Box 162, Wash- 
fagwa, | \linols 





W HITE Rock eggs for hatching, 81.00 per 15 eggs. 
W. M. Crawford, Miles, lowa, 








ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs. From 
ize winners—barred to the skin; 81.50 per 15, 
, 86 per 100. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, la. 








RED-to-lay White Rock eggs, #4.50 per 100. Pre 
paid. Also baby chicks. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. N.J. Lambert, Lacleds:, Mo. 
ARRED Rock eggs, igh scoring cockere!s, hens 
barred to skin, bred to lay. 75c per 15, 64.00 per 











10, Mrs. Geo. A. Shultz, Indianola, Lowa, 
GGS from heavy, healthy Barred P. Rocks—81.50 
for 15, 50 tor @3.50. Free range stock. Carl 


Hedberg, Boxholm, lowa. 





RADLEY’S Barred Rock eggs. Pen 1, headed by 

cockere! scoring 92—15, $2.50; pen 2—15. $1.25; 20 

ay ee ~100, 84.00. KE. W. Collins, Mt. Pleasant, 
Owa. R.2 





ISHEL strain White Rock eggs, $3.50 per 100. 
Mrs. M. Femmessy, Cumming, lowa. 


GGS—Barred 
ducks and 
Farragut, lowa. 





Rock (Thompson strain); Pekin 
Bronze turkeys. Grace Aspedon, 





ARRED Rock eggs. Vigorous pure bred stock. 
1541.25, 85.00 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Mrs. C. M. Green, Fulton, lowa, 





ithe Rock cockerels, scored stock, $2.00 to $3.00 
each. White Rock Farm, RK. 1, Griswoid, Ia. 





B P. ROCK eggs, 75e per 15, 64.00 per 100 Vigorous 
’ stuck. W. Berkthiser. New London, Jowa. 








“D Plymouth Rock eggs from vigorous farm 
sed flock, 15-81.00, 50-82.50. Mrs. L. H. Flood, 
ute, Counci! Bluffs, lowa, 


ra 
Ro 


{GG bred Barred Rocks with size, shape and deep 
4 narrow barring. 50 eggs, $3.00; 100 $500. L. B. 
La Rue, Forest City, lowa. 








MPROVE your flock with eggs from high class, 
cockere! bred Barred Plymouth Rocks—farm 
range—15 for 81.00, 30 for @1.75, 100 for @5.00; fancy 
pens. $3.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alta 
rease, Lynnvilie, lowa, 





“2 





Rocks—chotce farm raised stock. Eges— 





¥ 5, 85.00-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
mM Guynn, Charlies City, lowa 

Fos from the best of White P. Rocks, $1.50 per 
415, 82.1") per 30. 85.00 per 100. White Rock Farm, 

B. i, Griswold, lowa, 





wa E Rock eggs, Fishel strain—30, $1.50; 50, 
$2.25; 100, 84.00 White View Farm, Mrs. Claude 
Pugh, Menlo, lowa 
ee 





BEST layer :—Bradiey’s large Barred Rocks. Eggs 
.,. to $1.00; 50, 8250; 100, 6400 Mrs. R. A, 




















Smita, A on, lowa 

ARRED Rock eggs—15, $100; 100, $4.00. Excel- 
>, tent, large, vigorous stock. H. Tyrrell, Sioux 
Rapids, lowa. 

ANCONAS. 
NCONA s~S C, Shephard’s strain. Eggs 85 per 
1) $3 per 50, $125 per15. Jas. Dahiof, Kirk 

Man, lowa 
a 





DOGS. 





POM RRA 

PFPIGREED Collie pups—lemaies, 85, two 
 s ‘vice 7 mo. old male at $15 each; also older 
a. o G HEALY, Muscatine, lowa, 

Foe SALF—Some choice fox, wolf and ‘coon 


hound ral ‘ 3 
ing — Trained Gol. 8. A Smith, Mt. Ster 











Please Your Customers 


Poultry breeders recognize the fact 
that a pleased customer is the best 
advertisement, but sometimes it is 
hard to be truthful and satisfy a cus- 
tomer. A lady wanted a thoroly good 
bird for four dollars. 

“Has he a perfect comb?” she in- 
quired. “I’m paying ‘four times the 
price of a market bird, and I ought to 
get something pretty good.” 

“His comb is not perfect, but he is a 
good bird for the money— in fact, very 
cheap at the price,” the owner an- 
swered. 

“Will you guarantee that he will 
never have any black feathers?” 

“T can’t do that; a black feather may 
crop out in any white bird, regardless 
of the price paid for him,” the owner 
said, honestly. 

“I don’t know whether I had better 
take him, then,” she answered, doubt- 
fully. “I would hate to have a black 
feather in a bird I paid four dollars 
for.” 

















Up a Tree. 


“Possibly you had better look else- 
where,” the owner said, wearily. 

“I would rather deal with you; I be- 
lieve you tell the truth.” 

“You won't get a better bird for the 
money anywhere,” he asserted. 

“I wish I knew what to do.” She 
opened and shut her purse, bit her lip, 
pulled out the bird’s wing, shook her 
head over his comb, and still looked 
dubious. “Was his mother a layer?” 
she asked suddenly. 

“You mean, was she bred for egg- 
production?” 

“I don’t care whether she was bred 
for egg production or not, if she just 
laid. Was she a layer?” 

The owner was on solid ground: 
“Yes,” he said, emphatically; “she was 





a layer. She laid the egg that hatched 
him.” 
Hatching Goose Eggs in the 


Incubator 


A subscriber asks: 

“Is it possible to hatch goose eggs 
in an incubator?” °¢ 

Yes, this has been done successfully 
by goose breeders, but only careful 
operators have been successful. The 
goose egg is so much larger than the 
hen egg, that it comes nearer the 
source of heat, dries quicker, and needs 
more moisture in the machine. Goose 
eggs also need mor? air, in our opin- 
jon. A tray packed full will not give 
as many goslings as a tray with spaces 
about the eggs. Beginning with the 
eighteenth day, one goose breeder dips 
every egg in lukewarm water, and 
when hatching time comes, if the eggs 
seem dry, spreads a flannel cloth 
wrung out of hot water over them. 
Give them more air, cool till they feel 
cool up against the face after the fifth 
day, and keep the air moist. 








Keeping the Water Pure 


Chickens must have pure water to 
drink if they are to thrive. A fountain 
that is not easily cleaned is not sani- 
tary for hot weather. Better turn a 
fruit jar upside down in a saucer, with 
a nail under the edge of the jar, to let 
the water feed out slowly, than to buy 
a complicated fountain which can not 
be well cleaned. A pan of water under 
a slatted crate is easily kept clean, and 
protects the chicks from their own 
filth. Drive slats in a circular piece of 
board, a trifle larger than the dish of 
water, leaving just enough space for 
the chicks to get their heads thru. 

Do not let chicks and ducklings or 
goslings drink together. The water- 
birds will quickly foul the water. 





Care of Goose Eggs 


An Iowa reader wishes to know 
about the care of goose eggs before 
hatching. 

Goose eggs should be set as fresh as 
practicable. If they must be held, they 
should be kept in a cool, moist place. 

During incubation, the goose likes to 
take her dip before returning to her 
nest; she brings moisture on her 
wings. If the eggs are incubated un- 
der hens, they should be sprinkled with 
water, or dipped in it, and towards the 
last of the hatch, the ground abeut the 
nest should be flooded with water. 

A goose should be set in the nest in 
which she has been laying. She will 
cover from nine to eleven eggs. 


Oat Chaff Kills Chicks 


A correspondent writes: 

“At threshing time we saved several 
bags of oat chaff for litter in the hen 
house. The chaff seemed light, loose 
and well adapted for brooder litter; 
but the day following, several chicks 
were dumpy, and finally died. I cut 
them open, and found the crops chock 
full cf oat beards, some of which had 
cut the tender crops. I don’t need to 
ask what was the matter with these 
chicks; but I write in to prevent others 
from making the same mistake.” 








Marking Eggs for Setting 


Mrs. W. C. S., of Illinois, writes: 

“I have never seen my way of mark- 
ing eggs for setting published, so will 
tell you. I take a small quill-handle 
paint brush, such as comes in ten and 
fifteen-cent boxes of children’s paints, 
and make a single stripe the smallest 
way around the eggs. If setting two 
hens close together, I make two stripes 
on one setting of eggs. When marked 
in this way, you can tell at a glance if 
any hens have laid with the eggs or 
not.” 





A writer in a scrap book article recom- 
mends a new kink in baking angel food 
cake. As we do not bake angel food 
cake, we can not vouch for it, but others 
may be interested in trying it: oTTy 
baking angel food cake in the crock in 
which it is stirred up, being sure it is 
well stirred in the bottom, so no sugar 
is left to stick to the crock; then you are 
sure you have wasted no batter, and you 
have only a spoon and egg-beater to 
wash. Invert your crock when the cake 
is done, raise it a little to let air pass 
under. When cold, it may be set away 
in the crock and covered. It will keep for 
days.” 








‘““Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 








REODE ISLAND REDS. 


For Sale—R. C. Rhode island Red Eggs 


from winter laying strain. The kind that siways 
make youmoney Your order given careful atten- 
tion. Shipment promptly made Send me your 
order. Express prepaid. 

GEO. H. TW OGOOD, 





Moville, iowa 


R. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 


Selected eggs from choice flock; farm range. Prices 
—$1.00 for 15, $2.75 for 50. $5.00 per 100. Order from 
this advertisement 


A. B. HEATH, Newell, lowa 


S.C. R. I. REDS 


Tom ins strain. Write for circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Reawick, Humboldt Co., lowa 











OSE Comb Red eggs from farm range flock of big 

boned, pen bred hens and puilets, $900 per 50; 

$5.00 per 100. Heavy iaying strain. Express prepaid. 
David Welle, Newton, lowa, 





GGS from heavy laying 8. C. R. 1. Red (pen bred) 
hens and pullets that are large. big boned. red 
to the skin, 62.75 per 50,45 per 100. Chas. EK. Bishop, 
R. 3. Newton, lowa. 
EDLAYER Rose Comb Reds. 
ing for layers. Be-t eggs, 62 per 15; utility, 34 
per 100. Fertility guaranteed. Ernest F,. Smith, 
Kirkwood, II. 





Seven years breed- 





R Cc. R. 1. Red eggs from range flock,$1.00 per 
e 15, 85.00 per 105; from pen matings, $2.25 per 
15, $4.00 per 20. Jacob Nissen, Meservey, lowa, 





| ype Comb Rhode Island Reds, Eggs from well 
selected range flock, 85 00 per 100. Mrs, Harlan 
Macy, Searsboro, lowa. 


INGLE Comb Red eggs for hatching from high 
OO quality prize wiantng birds, @1 U0 per 15, $5.00 per 
100, Ace Rowe, Woodward, lowa 


‘GGS for hatching, of Rose Comb Redss farm 
4 raised—#1.00 15, $5.00 per 100, prepaid. John D. 
Koseboom, Steen, Minn 











S C. RED eggs from deep red, heavy bodied fowls: 
+ good laying strain; 61.00 per 15, 8500 per 100. 
F. H. Osen, Atlantic, lowa. 





S C R. I. Reds. Eges, all scored cockerels, fine 
). selected bens, firtin range, 85.00 per 100 express 
prepaid. 8, J. Steddom, What Cheer, lowa, 





Roe Comb Red eggs—range flock, cockerels 
scoring 90 and above—#1.00 per 15, $500 per 100. 
L. 8. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, lowa 





SAVING THE LITTLE CHICKS 


‘*Last year [ set my incubator the first 
of March, hatched 126 chicks and alt but 
25 died with White Diarrhea. I set the 
incubator again but L was almost discour- 
aged. Then I read about Chictone so 
thought I would try again, but I did not 
have any faith inthe medicine. I sent to 
The Wight Company, Dept. 116, Lamoni, 
Iowa, for a 50c package of Chictone and 
got it just two days before my second 
hatch came off. I used the medicine 
according to directions and to my sur- 
prise I never lost one of them. I raised 
over 600 chicks and I always talk Chic- 
tone tomy neighbors, for |doknowitisthe 
best medicine I ever used and I have been 
trying to raise chickens all my life and 
am now 50 years old. Our druggist ad- 
vertises it as the best chicken medicine 
on earth for White Diarrhea.’? Mrs. 
Ben Hawley, Ravenwood, Mo. 

Chictone gets results! Resolve TODAY that 
you will save YOUR chicks from White Diar- 


rhea. Chictone is guaranteed to save 90%. There 
are lots of substitutes but there’s only one Chic- 


tene. (Chictone is made only by The Wight 
Co y of Lamoni, lowa—note the address 
carefully). Chictone is NOT a poison. Sold in 


50c boxes—in tablet form only. Delay is danger- 
ous. Order today from your druggist or from 


THE WIGHT CO., Dept. 116, Lamoni, la. 


WYANDOTTKS. 





ROSE COMB W. WYANDOTTE EGGS 


of Fishel and Keeler strains; big, heavy boned type, 
snow white, aad the best of layers; farm range. 
Price $1.25 per 15, 3.00 per 50, 85 00 per 100. Order 
from this a 


d. 
MLS. M. C. CRAMER, 
Fggs-—*#1.00 for 15 or $5.00 

White Wyandotte per hundred. MRS. JOUN 
SMOLEY, Marengo, Iowa. 
eg bred White Wyandowte eggs. Shipped in 

patent carriers, safe deilvery guaranteed. 15 
eges 75c, 30 eggs $1.40, 48 eggs 6200 100 eggs $3 50 
H. M. Gardner, St. Charles, lowa. 








Monroe, lowa 











j HITE Wyandottes—prize winning stock—great 
winter inyers Eggs. $1.00 per 15; 4c each for 3 
ormore Fred Van Antwerp, Lobrvlile lowa. 


gegen arg Wyandotte eggs from pure bred 
stock—15, 81.00; 100, 8500. Cloyce Stewart, 
Washington, lowa 





was Wyandottes Fishel strain)—50 eggs for 
$200 W.B Danforth, Little Cedar. lowa, 





V YHITE Wyandotte eggs pure white stock. Farm 
range #4 50 for100 Joe Tennyson Clarksville, 
Iowa 





W HITE Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 per 30, $4.00 per 100. 
Farm range Mrs A. L. Surfus. Bristow Ia. 





Baltimore. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns—large type Ot- 
) tumwa and Bonaparte show winners. Heavy 


laying strain. Free farm range. 25 years a breeder 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 15 eggs 75c, SW for $1 75, 100 
for $5.00. Ed Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 





S Cc. W. Leghorn eggs from pure bred farm range 
i. fowls, 83 per 100, Baby chicks, 10c each, Mrs. 
Ernest Kussell, Danville, lowa 





7HITE Orpington eges at reduced prices from my 
W Nebraska State Show winners. Roy Murphy 
Shenandoah, lowa. 





LUE Andalusian and Polish eggs $1.50 per 15 
B Ellerman, Yankton, 8. D. 





LANGSHANS. 





ARGE winning Black Langshans. Eggs 15-81.00, 
4 30-81.75, 100-8450. Mrs. Wm Hont, Earlville, la, 





AGGS from prize winning Black Langshans, Write 
for full mating list. H. P. Myers, Murray, lowa. 


VILVER Laced Wyandottes. Eges from farm ranges 
\ —15 61: 100,85 E O. Dyvig, Stanuope, lowa. 
V YHITE Wyandotte eggs, $1.00 per 15. #5.00 per 100. 

Farm flock. Mra. Kk. E Lyon, Denver, Lil. 








NISHEL White Wyandottes—extra layers. Eggs 
66.00 per 100. Mrs C E. Squires, Marne, Iowa. 





| ted yr Siiver Laced Wyandotte eggs for batching, 
$1.00 per 15 C. H Peters R 1, Storm Lake, Ia. 





YILVER Laced Wyandottes—15 eggs, $1.00; 100, 85. 
W.W Davis. R 5, Indianola, lowa 





BRAHMAS. 


a. 





Oe 
IGHT Brahma eges $1 per setting, 3 settings $2.50. 
Effie B. Smith, West Branch. lowa 





IGHT Brahmas exclusively for 35 years Eggs 
4 15 for @1 50, 30 for $2.50. 50 for 84 06. 100 for $7.00 
W.O. Fritchman, Muscatine, lowa 
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EXTRA BUTTER 


30c 








Of course you ask, 
“Will it pay me?” 


OU’RE a butter maker 

—we sell salt. Of course 
you want to know, “Will it 
pay me to use Worcester 
Salt in my butter?” 


To answer this, look at your 
butter. Anything wrong 
with it? ‘If there is—if you 
have to work it till it’s 
greasy to make the salt dis- 
solve—stop ! 

Change over to Worcester Salt 
now. You'll find it dissolves 
better — makes the body better. 
Brings out delicious flavor in the 
butter, too. No more mottles or 
brine pockets. 

And as for “ paying” you—well, 
perhaps this is just the thing 
needed to put your butter in the 
top-notch class. Try Worcester 
Salt in your next churning. 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


’The Salt with the Savor” 


Our booklet, “ Butter Making 
on the Farm,” free on request. 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Largest Producers of High-grade 
Salt in the World 





This is 
one of the rea- 
sons the Saginaw Silo 
has become famous. Steel is 
scientifically used to give the 
Saginaw Silo strength and ruggedness 
—the Steel Door frame—the Angle Steel rib 
and the Mighty Spline Dowel, together with the 
Anchoring System and hoops form a strong, staunch 
framework of steel 
And to further insure permanence, you can have e 
Saginaw Silo built of Redwood or Siloiled Yellow Pine. 
Redwood will not decay, shrink or swell, 
and resists fire. Siloiled Yellow Pine 
has many of these qualities. 


The Gold Medal Silo 


The Saginaw Silo was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. Because of its progress- 
iveness—its leadership—you are safe 
in erecting a Saginaw. Write forSilo 


and Silage feeding facts. Dept. 136, 


he McClure Co. 
Saginaw, Mich. Cairo, Ill. 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Des 
Moines, Ia., St. Paul,Minn. 


aa 











a==TILE OR STAVE 
TLOS Wr cisncnreeo. 
Glazed tile or four kinds wood stave. 
Haul ond easily erect Kalamazoo 
Silos when ferm labor is the most 
plentiful and cheap 


Freight Paid to Your Town 


Tile Silos anchored by weight end amply reinlorced 
withstand fire, frost and ahe hurricene. Far 
superior to cement—no water proofing required—- 
mo cost for peint or repsirs.—Leasts a lile time. 
Hundreds of pleased customers sey-—" Your galvan- 
ized continuous opening door frame end Redwood 
doors can't be beet.” Your experience will be the 
same Let us prove to you the Kalamazoo Quality. 
Seve money, too, by early-in-year shipments 
direct from neerest kiln, © 

co-operative sales plen f 

details. Silo users make & egents. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Dept. 622 


KALAMAZOO, MICE. 














CHAMPION. 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 








Self-Feeding Questions 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“In feeding pigs by the self-feeding 
method, do the pigs, when first start- 
ed, eat more than sixty pounds of 
tankage to ten bushels of corn? I am 
feeding fourteen head of fall pigs that 
average sixty-five pounds, and they 
are eating about seventy-five pounds 
of tankage and ten bushels of corn. 
These pigs are nice, thrifty shotes. 
Does the feeding of salt, charcoal and 
lime increase their growth enough to 
justify me in feeding these substances 
in addition? Can the ordinary farmer 
expect as much gain from a bushel of 
corn as the lowa experiment station 
gets?” 

Early in the feeding period, pigs un- 
der 100 pounds eat as much as ninety 
pounds of tankage for each ten bushels 
of corn. For 65-pound shotes we would 
consider seventy-five pounds of tank- 
age to each ten bushels of corn as 
about normal. There need be no fear 
of the ordinary hog eating too much 
tankage, providing he also has free ac- 
cess to corn. We believe that it is 
well worth while to feed salt, charcoal 
and lime in separate troughs at all 
times. Tho all these substances may 
not be necessary under all conditions, 
we would always plan on using them. 

At the lowa station, they have been 
quite successful in making a hundred 
pounds of gain at a cost of about eight 
bushels of corn. The average farmer 
figures that it costs him ten to twelve 
bushels of corn to make a hundred 
pounds of gain, but if the average 
farmer used the methods of the Iowa 
station, we see no reason why similar 
results should not be secured. The 
hog houses at the lJowa station are 
good, but not exceptional, the yards 
are well drained, and the pigs are gen- 
erally given a worm remedy to cleanse 
them of worms before the feeding pe- 
riod is started. The main reason why 
they have been successful in making 
good gains at the Iowa station is that 
they feed right. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have forty pigs which I am think- 
ing of putting on self-feeders of corn 
and tankage at weaning time. My aim 
would be to feed them on corn and 
tankage till my rape will be ready to 
turn them on, and then I will eliminate 
the tankage. I aim to wean these pigs 
at ten weeks of age, when they will 
weigh around forty-five pounds. Will 
these pigs get too fat on the self- 
feeders? What ought they to weigh 
at the age of six months? I am finish- 
ing thirty-six fall pigs now on self- 
feeders of corn and tankage, and never 
had a bunch do as well.” 

The self-feeder is a splendid de- 
vice for winter and early spring pigs. 
By means of self-feeders of corn and 
tankage, it is possible to make more 
rapid gains than in any other way, and 
that is what we wish to do with winter 
and early spring pigs. By heavy feed- 
ing;, winter and early spring pigs may 
be gotten ready for market before the 
usual October drop in prices. The July, 
August, September and early October 
markets are generally quite strong, 
and by means of the self-feeder, it is 
possible to bring winter and early 
spring pigs into good condition for 
these markets. 

In addition to corn and tankage, our 
correspondent should keep before 
these winter pigs until rape is ready, 
salt, charcoal and lime. Instead of 
lime, he might use wood ashes. After 
the rape is ready, he should continue 
to allow access to tankage, altho they 
will eat very little of it when there is 
plenty of rape available. If these pigs 
are of a good, growthy ancestry, we 
would expect them to weigh 190 or 200 
pounds at six months of age. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is it a good idea to keep charcoal, 
Glauber’s salts, and tankage, in self- 
feeders, before hogs at all times, where 
they can have free access to them? 
Are they likely to eat too much of any 
of these substances? Is it necessary 





to keep limestone, copperas, oil meal 
and shorts before hogs which are also 
getting free access to corn, tankage, 
charcoal, Glauber’s salts and common 
salt? I wish to know just what sub- 
stances should be kept before hogs at 
all times in self-feeders, so that I may 
know just how many compartments to 
put in the self-feeder.” 

We suggest five compartments—one 
large compartment for corn, a small 
one for tankage, and three quite small 
ones for charcgal, lime and salt. In 
fact, it is just as well to give the char- 
coal, lime and salt in little covered 
troughs by themselves. Hogs do not 
eat enough of charcoal, lime and salt 
to make it necessary to supply these 
substances thru a self-feeder. Simply 
put them in boxes located in such a 
way that they will not be rained on. It 
may also be wise to give self-fed hogs 
access to Glauber’s salts, copperas, 
sulphur, hyposulphite of soda, and 
many other drugs, but this has not 
been definitely proved. It is known 
that hogs will make splendid gains 
when they have before them nothing 
but corn, tankage, charcoal, lime and 
salt. The putting of oil meal and 
shorts in the self-feeder with corn and 
tankage may possibly increase the 
gains slightly, but the Iowa experi- 
ments indicate that with the prices 
as they generally prevail, the oil meal 
and shorts cost more than they are 
worth. Of course, if the shorts cost 
no more per pound than corn, it will 
no doubt be wise to feed considerable 
shorts as a substitute for corn. 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“IT am trying out the self-feeder filled 
with shelled corn and tankage, on 
shotes weighing 100 pounds. They are 
doing finely. I would like to put my 
spring pigs on a self-feeder just as 
soon as they will be large enough. 
How heavy should they be? My plan 
was to build a separate pen or creep 
for them, and place in it a self-feeder 
filled with corn and tankage. I would 
also slop them every day at noon, with 
a slop composed of equal parts of 
ground corn, oats and wheat middlings, 
with just a little tankage added.” 

Our correspondent’s plan is excel- 
lent. However, there is really no great 
need of going to the bother of building 
a creep with special self-feeders for 
the sucking pigs. Two weeks after 
farrowing, it is all right to allow both 
the sow and her pigs free access to 
corn and tankage in self-feeders. Of 
course, if a slop is to be fed (and such 
a slop as our correspondent describes 
is a good one), it is wise to feed it to 
little pigs in a creep. It is perfectly 
all right to put little pigs on self-feed- 
ers as soon as they are old enough to 
eat any grain at all. Of course, they 
should still have access to their moth- 
er’s milk. 





Cottonseed Meal for Hogs 


At the North Carolina experiment 
station, they have been carrying on a 
number of experiments with cotton- 
seed meal during the past six years. 
They fed cottonseed meal to hogs in 
amounts of from one-fourth to three 
pounds per head daily. In one case, 
they brought on death within thirty 
days, but, on the average, it took from 
fifty to eighty days. The symptoms of 
poisoning were, ag a rule, constipation, 
weakness, partial paralysis, blindness, 
and difficult breathing. In a few cases, 
death came without any of these symp- 
toms preceding. 

Iron sulphate, or copperas, was fed 
to some of these cottonseed meal hogs, 
at the rate of from one-fourth to one 
ounce per head daily. This drug, while 
not always preventing death, seemed 
to greatly prolong the period during 
which cottonseed meal could be fed 
with safety. Doctor G. A. Roberts, 
the veterinarian who has been con- 
ducting these experiments, while he 
does not have a great deal of faith in 
the iron sulphate, has hopes that some 
day something will be discovered that 
can be fed to hogs to counteract the 
poisonous effect of cottonseed meal. 
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_ all-steel churn is just 
what you have been waite 
ing for. Make good butter 
without the hard work. Drawn 
steel barrel, heavily tinned inside 
—easy to clean—sanitary—cannot 
soak up moisture. Beautifully 
trimmed in red and blue. Ask your 
dealer or write us for Circular No.3 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Established in 1865 








—The Cutter That 


Saves You Money 
Costs less to buy—less to operate 


less for upkeep. The 
he-lilef-lasme freeman combines the 


zee OR (Slee limit of quality and 
economy. 
Runs easiest—on least power. Cuts 
clean and fast. Traveling force feed 
\ table—handles big bundles easily, 
Has extra strong frame, large feed 
rolls, adjustable knives, safety fy 
wheel, safety stop lever. 
Steel Enclosed Carrier 
reduces running expense, prevents 
feed blowing away. 
GET OUR FREE BOOK showing 
full line Ensilage and Feed Cutters, 
Carriers and Blower-Elevators, 
WwW. THE $. FREEMAN & SONS MFG, 60, 
e 231 Michigan St. 
can Racine, 
furnish 
m= Blower 
or Enclosed 
Steel Carrier 
as desired. 





Won-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 

Thelatestimproved silo. A woodstave 

silo, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 

soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- 

Proof Lining for coating insideafter 

erection. The finest door and door 

frame on the market. 

Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 

—best manufactured. 

Write Dept. 64 for Catalogue 
Manufactured by 
TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 














PRODUGE 25% 
MORE 
CORN 


Kill every weed—save every corn root 
—cultivate every inch of soil. They 
bring wonderful results. Fit any cultiva- 
tor, round or slot shanks. 

Vrite for booklet and prices. 


| PETERS PUMP CO., Kewanee, Ill. 











Can Pay More Bu! 
Cant Get More 


8ILo VALUE than we give in the famous, modern- 
equipped Des Moines silo, The silo with ALL the 
modern improvements. teral staves stiffen and 
strengthen the whole silo. Triple anchor--top, bot- 

and middle--base anchors sunk in concrete 


foundation, prevents twisting, f 10 


creeping or collapsing. Rot- 
proof, THREE inside hoops. 
Write for cata- 
Z and pre 
lay, 4 


Des Moines Silo&Mtg-Co. 
404 New York Ave. 
Des Moines,la. 


log an res- 
ent low prices 
today, 








ains 
in colors expl 
Free Catalo how you can save 
\ money on Farm Truck of Be 
\ Wagons, also steel or wood wheels 


ElectricWheelCo. * 
55 Elm St.,Quincy iL. 
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{THE DAIRY | 


e invited to contribute their experi- 
eet vtnis department, Questions concerning dairy 
masse 


ment will be cheerfully answe 
—_— 
Calving Troubles 
In this article, we wish to talk about 
the prevention and cure of caked ud- 
der and milk fever. Caked udder and 
ilk fever undoubtedly cause the dairy 


people more loss than all other calving 


troubles put together. And yet it is 
quite easy to get the best of both of 
them if only a little forethought is 











ais natural for the udder of a newly 
freshened cow to be somewhat hot and 
| geverish. When the udder is in this 
state, and the cow’s entire system is 
more or less upset, it needs only a cold 
draft, a bruise, or a sudden change in 
the ration to bring on trouble. There 
are ali stages of caked udder, ranging 
from the perfectly natural swelling of 
the udder after calving to gangrenous 
infection and death from blood poison- 
ing. The simpler cases require only 
yigorous massaging and _ protection 
from cold drafts. But when a chill 
comes, followed by fever, and the cow 
ig more or less lame, with little appe- 
tite and the general appearance of ill- 
ness, it is necessary to take very 
prompt measures. In such cases, the 
affected quarters will generally be red 
and painful, and the small amount of 
milk which comes from them may be 
clotted, watery or bloody. In all cases 
of this sort, where the body as well as 
the udder seems to be affected, it is 
generally wise to begin treatment with 
a strong physic, such as a pound of 
epsom salts, an ounce each of saltpeter 
and ground ginger, and a cupful of mo- 
lasses, in two quarts of warm water. 
Give this as a drench from a long- 
necked bottle, allowing the cow to hold 
her head in a natural position, and not 
higher than the level of her back. 
Three times daily, place drinking wa- 
ter before the cow, in which there has 
been stirred up a tablespoonful of salt- 
peter for each four gallons. Get to 
work on the udder. Warm bandages 
are good. Tie them around the back, 
and cut holes for the teats to go thru. 
Hot bran poultices are good. When 
the poultices are being renewed, rub 
in vigorously a liniment made by mix- 
ing one ounce of fluid extract of bella- 
donna leaves, two ounces of fluid ex- 
tract of poke-root, and four ounces of 
soap liniment. In serious cases, where 
the body as well as the udder is affect- 
ed, it f&& generally well to call in a vet- 
erinarian at the earliest opportunity. 
However, if one can not be secured, 
dose with fluid extract of poke-root 
every eight hours for three doses, giv- 
ing from one-half ounce to an ounce 
and a half at a dose. Fluid extract of 
poke-root is probably the drug most 
Commonly used against garget or caked 
udder. In some way, it seems to pro- 
Mote the absorption or elimination of 
the products which are causing the 
trouble. 

A California veterinarian recently 
reports that he has had excellent suc- 
tess with dosing serious cases with 
fluid extract of echinacea and lymph- 
Gland extract. Those of our readers 
Who call in veterinarians should ask 
Concerning this method of treatment. 

€do not care to recommend it thru 
the paper. 

When the udder alone is affected, 
and the cow otherwise seems to be in 
800d health, give a vigorous massage 
With a camphorated liniment, or the 
liniment suggested in the foregoing, 
Composed of belladonna and poke-root. 

ut when the body as well as the udder 
is affected, give a strong physic and 
tall in a veterinarian at once. 

More serious than caked udder, but 
Rot 80 common, is milk fever. The 
ense man is not often bothered with 

is disease in his cows, but the expert 
rea, with heavy milking cows, 

ell fed and cared for, is often trou- 
ed. Within two days after calving, 
ma cow that is to have milk fever be- 
mes very sick, and finally paralyzed. 

Ht lies down, and puts her head on 
the side. Death soon follows, unless 

einilk-tever treatment is given. Milk 

®r treatment consists simply in 
ing the udder up with air by means 
42 apparatus much like a bicycle 

Mp. The apparatus is cheap and ef- 
te b The one precaution is abso- 
8 bacteriological cleanliness. Fail- 








ure to observe such cleanliness means 
infection of the udder, with probable 
loss of a quarter or more. All of our 
readers who own heavy milking cows 
should buy the milk fever apparatus. It 
is claimed that by means of this appa- 
ratus, ninety-six out of every hundred 
affected cows may be saved, whereas, 
without such treatment, death general- 
ly follows. 


The Skim-Milk Calf 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a balanced ration 
for calves two months old. I wish to 
use the following feeds: Skim-milk, 
oats, corn and mixed hay.” 

We assume that these calves will be 
drinking about two gallons of milk 
daily per head. They can get along 
very nicely with much less milk than 
this, and they will probably drink as 
much as two and a half gallons per 
head daily if given a chance. When 
skim-milk does not have a market 
value of more than 50 cents per cwt., 
it is generally wise to allow the ordi- 
nary two-months-old skim-milk calf an 
average daily ration of two gallons. 
This much skim-milk furnishes an 
abundance of bone and muscle-building 
material. There is therefore no need 
of giving such feeds as oil meal and 
cottonseed meal. What is wanted is 
fat-forming material, such as is con- 
tained in corn and oats. Our corre- 
spondent does not mention prices, but 
the chances are that in Minnesota, 





oats will be cheaper than corn. For. 


each calf, a daily ration of two gallons 
of skim-milk, plenty of hay (say five 
or six pounds daily), and a pound of 
oats or corn, ought to give splendid re- 
sults. However, it must be remem- 
bered that the skim-milk must be giv- 
en clean, warm, and regularly. The 
average man is in more danger of 
over-feeding than of under-feeding on 
skim-milk. 

Skim-milk may be dropped out of 
the ration any time after the calf has 
reached the age of three months. 
Where skim-milk has no high market 
value, it is well worth while to give it 
up to the age of seven months. When 
skim-milk is dropped out of the ration, 
it becomes necessary to feed oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, or some similar feed 
containing bone and muscle-building 
material. One part of oil meal to each 
five or six parts of corn or oats does 
very nicely. 





Cow Testing Pays 


The extension department of Purdue 
University, of Indiana, has begun issu- 
ing monthly reports in which are sum- 
marized the work of the various cow- 
testing associations. Included in these 
reports are notes concerning progress 
made. From the last monthly report, 
we take the following, by J. G. Wells, 
Jr., tester for the Delaware County As- 
sociation: 

“Cows over 60 pounds of fat—First 
month, 0; second month, 2; third 
month, 5. Cows over 50 pounds of fat— 
First month, 2; second month, 4; third 
month, 9. Cows over 40 pounds of fat 
—First month, 5; second month, 8; 
third month, 18. 

“This increased production was due 
largely to better feeding, at the advice 
of the tester. The cows were good 
enough at first, but had not been fed 
properly. Practically all the members 
had ensilage and alfalfa or clover hay, 
but were not feeding grain mixture 
properly. The tester advised a mix- 
ture of four parts of corn, two parts of 
bran or oats, and one part of cotton- 
seed .meal or oil meal, the latter two 
to be decided by the cost of feed. Some 
of the members were not feeding 
enough grain, and when shown that 
fact, began to feed too much. These 
men saw their mistake when the cost 
and profit were figured. 

“During the month, the tester con- 
ducted a seven-day test for a breeder 
who is not a member of the associa- 
tion. One of the cows made a twenty- 
four-pound butter-fat records and the 
owner wanted to know the state rec- 
ord. Wishing to be of assistance, the 
tester ’phoned one of the association 
members, telling the name of the cow 
and her record. The member happened 
to know the cow, and to know where 
two of her sons were. He immediately 
traded for one, and*bought the other at 
a cheap price. He later learned of an- 
other son at the head of a grade herd, 
and was going to look him up. Doubt- 
less he will make $400 to $500 on this 
‘tip’ from the tester.” 














The Supremacy 
of the De Laval 


Cream Separator 


Supreme in Improvements 
This has been the greatest factor in 
De Laval success. Not a year goes by 
but what some improvement is made in 
De Laval machines. Some of the best 
engineers in America and Europe are 
constantly experimenting and testing 
new devices and methods, and t¢ 
which stand the test are adopted, 


Supreme in Service 

With its worldwide organization and 
with agents and representatives in al- 
most every locality where cows are 
milked, no stone is left unturned by 
the De Laval Company to insure that 
every De Laval user shall get the very 
best and the greatest possible service 
from his machine. 


Supreme in Satisfaction 
De Laval users are satisfied users, 
not only when the machine is new, but 
during the many years of its use, 


Supreme in Sales 


Because they are supreme in efficiency, 
construction, durability, improvements, 
service and satisfaction, more De Laval 
Cream Separators are sold every year 
than all other makes combined. 


Supreme in Skimming Efficiency 


Over 85 years of experience and thou- 
sands of tests and contests the world 
over have demonstrated the De Laval 
to be the only thoroughly clean skim- 
ming cream separator, under all the 
varying actual use conditions, favorable 
as well as unfavorable. 


Supreme in Construction 


This applies to every part of the ma- 
chine—to the bowl, the driving mechan- 
ism, the frame and the tinware: The 
De Laval Patent Protected Split-Wing 
Tubular Shaft Feeding Device makes 
possible greater capacity, cleaner skim- 
ming and a heavier cream than can be 
secured with any other machine, 


Supreme in Durability 


The De Laval is substantially built. 
The driving mechanism is_ perfectly 
oiled and the bowl runs at slow speed, 
all of which are conducive to dura- 
bility and the long life of the machine. 
While the life of other cream separa- 
tors averages from-three to five years,a 
De Laval will last from fifteen to 
twenty years. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its owncost. See the local De Laval agent, 
or if you don't know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


: ci i 





rance, is easier to keep clean, more sanitary and 
healthful. It does away with the hard labor of 
scrubbing—saves your wife’s or daughter’s back, nerves 


A NEWLY painted floor, in addition to its better ap- 


and temper. Needs |lonly to be wi off occasi t 
be kept clean and fresh. sie pore 


Minnesota Floor Paint 


has continuously proven its superior quality, strength and 
durability during the 45 years it has been on the market. 
Dries hard over night and STAYS on. Stands the grind- 
ing wear floors are subjected to. 


Write for free but valuable book of painting information and name ox 
nearest dealer who sells Minnesota Paints, if you don’t know him already. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Good 
Kansas 
Land 
Cheap 


Those who located in Central Kan- 
sas 20 years ago are farmer-kings to- 
Their land has made them 
independent. 


day. 


Your chance now is in the five 
Southwestern Kansas counties adja- 
cent to the Santa Fe’s new line, 
where good land is still cheap. 

With railroad facilities this country is 
developing fast. Farmers are making 
good profits on small investments. It is 
the place today for the man with little 
money. 

Wheat, oats, barley, speltz, kaflir and 
broom corn, milo salt be terita grow abun- 
dantly in the Southwest counties referred 
to. Chickens, hogs and dairy cattle in- 
crease your profits. 

Write for our illustrated folder and 
particulars of easy-purchase contract by 
which you get 160 acres for $200 to $300 
down, and no further payment on prin- 
— for two years, then balance one- 

ghth of purchase price annually, inter- 
~ only 6%—price $10 to $15 per acre. 


Address 
E. T. CARTLIDGE, 
Santa Fe Land Improvement Co., 


1871 Santa Fe Bldg. Topeka, Kansas 











Wisconsin Farms 


In the Dairyland of the 
famous C ae wa Valley in Southern 
Sawyer County, Wisconsin. 

Prices $15.00 to $28.00 per acre. 

Liberal terms if desired. 

Write for descriptive booklet and 
map to 


0. O. 


‘lover 


WHITED COMPANY 
RADISSON, WISCONSIN 
IOWA OFFICE: 


G. A. Moore, Mer., Muscatine, Ia. 




















VERY DESIRABLE 


S Miles from iowa Rene College 


\ ywwa. 240 a. choice ack prairie: four resi- 
cence large cattie barn horse barn for 14 horses 

i other suitable buildings. On Inter ban line 
t v ng hourly set Admirably adapted for thor 
Obred sto ck business and mventent for education at 


tate : 
J. c. COPESTAKE. Owner, Ames, towa 


Wonderful Stock Farm Bargain 








160 acres only 14 miles Luc Pea o hcg Ale 
Clay loan mostly level 5 plowe i) more 
cleared; dandy new &8-room house good barn and 
other out-buildings; spring stream For sale by 
owner, Only $50 per acre On casy Lerms. 

MARTIN YDE, tuck, Wis. 


Just Once in a Lifetime 


Opportunity to get a fine $20-acre farm, 5 miles 
from a thriving Eastern Kansas city of 18,000 people, 
for $20,000, seldom comes. Well improved; 250 acres 
growing wheat; best of soil. No trade considered. 
For particulars address W. Ed. Jameson, Fulton, Mo, 





Corn, clover, stoc ck and grain 
Otter Tail County farms; 100to choose from. No 
crop failures. @30.00 to #90.000n easy terms, Send for 


free railroad fare plan, map, booklet and price list. 
Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
ces Falls, Minn. 





DoYou Want a Good Improved Farm 
in Southern Minnesotat 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
«,. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia, Minn. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sate On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 





Willmar, Minnesota 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


One Hundred Thousand Acres 


of rich hardwood cut-over land Silt loam with clay 
subsoil, well drained. Close to towns, schools, 
churches. Good roads. Easy terms. Write for map 
and booklet. Northwestern Lumber Company, Land 
Department, Tenth Ave., Stanley, Wis. 


IOWA LANDS 


pay you to write to me 
$115.00, Wright Co.; 
DD. H. EYLER, 

















If you want a bargain 
in lowa land it will 
Sample 160 smooth land 
240 Franklin Co. $112.50, smooth. 
Clarion, lowa 


| mary object of 


| who realized 








An Iowa Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association 
(Continued from third page.) 


the services of a stallion which hap- 
pens to be the most convenient, be it 
Percheron, Belgian or Shire. When 
the same farmer has a pure-bred mare, 
he looks around to mate her with a 
stallion of the same breed. The prod- 
uct will be an animal which will cost 
no more, nor be any more difficult 
to raise, but will sell for two or three 
times the figure that a cross from a 
grade mare would bring. The associa- 
tion will use its influence to promote 
the keeping of more pure-bred mares 
on every farm. 

As pointed out elsewhere, the pri- 
the association is to 
boost the live stock interests of Scott 
county. Much of the 
mands $250 an acre or more, and the 
survey previously refefred to indicated 
that grain farmers were finding it dif- 
ficult to pay 5 per cent interest on the 
investment with such a high valuation. 
If the land did manage to return an 
interest dividend, it failed to return a 
satisfactory labor income. Farms de- 
voted to stock raising in combination 
with grain production, paid good inter- 
est and returned satisfactory labor in- 
comes, so that Mr. Bliss feels certain 
if the grain farmers he serves will take 
advantage of the opportunity, that they 
will have more to show for their work. 

In the survey were eighteen farmers 
79 per cent of their total 
receipts from live stock. These farm- 
ers, after paying all expenses, and al- 
lowing interést on their investment, 
had labor incomes of $606 each.  Fif- 
teen other farmers realized only 34 per 
cent of their total receipts from live 
stock, and these farmers not only did 
not receive any labor income, but they 
failed to pay expenses, which included 
5 per cent interest on their invest- 
ments. The average loss was $25 each, 
and they worked for nothing. The 
farmer who had the most live stock, 
the equivalent of sixty-five full-grown 
cattle, had a labor income of $2,513, 
and on eighty-nine acres he raised as 
much produce as another man who only 
kept the equivalent of three and a half 
full-grown cattle on 131 acres. 

Mr. Bliss feels that his Scott county 
farmers are coming face to face with 
the same problems which are 
ing central Illinois farmers, and unless 


more live stock is kept, the depletion 
of soil fertility’ will be continued to 
such an extent that farm lands will 
suffer in value the same as they have 
done thruout the east, where good 
crops are raised only by the use of 
large quantities of commercial ferti- 


lizers. Says he: 

“There are only two alternatives. 
Kither we must raise live stock in suf- 
ficient quantity to cover our lands with 
manure every three or four years, or 
we must resort to commercial fertiliz- 
ers, and part with a large share of our 
income in buying rock fehosphate, mu- 
riate of potash and sodium nitrate. Let 
us hope the wiser course will be taken 
and that the crops raised on Scott 
county farms will be marketed in the 
shape of beef and pork, and that the 
animals which produce this beef and 
pork will be of such a quality that they 
will utilize to the very highest advan- 
tage the feeds whicl are given them.” 

The live stock association which Mr. 
Bliss was instrumental in o%ganizing 
is simply a means to an end, the aimed- 
at result being a system of working 
high-priced land on a profitable basis. 
What seems good for a county with its 
farm adviser who points out the way, 
should be equally good fo¥* other coun- 
ties that do not have these leaders. 
Individuals can work out such systems 
for themselves, but they do not have 
the same opportunity nor the same in- 
centive as is possible in counties where 
live stock associaticns have been or- 
ganized and are at work in a system- 
atic way. The time does not seem far 
off when a majority of lowa’s counties 
will have these live stock improvement 
associations. 





WAR ATLAS, 

A good atlas of the countries engaged 
in the great war 
intelligently follow the war news. We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas, 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads, and other desirable information. 
Price, 35 cents each, coin or stamps. Sent 
by mail, postpaid. Address all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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GROW GRAIN - 


OME to Canada—where the greatest 
crop per acre in the history of America 
was raised last year. The total grain 


yield in 1915 for Western Canada was 
apo bushels, valued at $797,659,500. This means a revenue of $937.49 
a piece for every man, woman and child living on the land, or an average of 


$4,000 for Every Farmer — 
Get Your Share of this Prosperity 
In the Land of Opportunity 


DON’T WAIT! Write today for particulars regarding low. 
priced home-seekers’ excursions, and for handsome free book, 
“Homeseekers and Settlers Guide,” containing full facts about 
America’s richest farming country. 


Dy Canadian Northern Ry. 


S. CLARK, G. A., 
64 West me 4. St. ee Ill. 
A. 6. DAVIS, G. 
Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts., 






i "Paul, Minn. 
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Prizes Awarded to Western Canada for 
— Wheat, Oats, Barley, Alfalfa and Grasses 


The winnings of Western Canada at the 
Exposition at Denver were easily made. The list compris 
Wheat.Oats, Barley and Grasses, the most important being 
the prizes for Wheat and Oats and sweepstake on Alfalfa, 

No less important than the splendid quality of Western 
Canada’s wheat and other grains is the excellence of the 
‘attie fed and fattened on the grasses of that country. A 
recent shipment of cattle to Chicago topped the marketin 
that city for quality and price. 


Soil Produets 


Western Canada produced in 1915 one-third as much wheat 
as all of the United States, or over 300,000,060 busheis, 


Canada in proportion to population has a greater export 


le surplus 









of wheat this year than any country in the world, a at present 
prices you can figure out the revenue for the produc in West- 
ern Canada you will tind good markets, splendid &, excep 
tional social conditions, perfect climate, and other great attrae 


{here is no war tax on land and no conscription, 


k for reduced railway 


My tions. 
Send for illustrated 7 
rates, Information as to Address 


FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5t., Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Ming 


Canadian Government Agent. 


imphilet 
best 


and as 
ocations, etc. 





No Passports Are Necessary to Enter Canada. 


When 


writing to siwisteine, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














Can You Use a Good 
Watch? 


Boy’s Size and Man’s Quality 


This splendid watch is the 

“Sager No. 12 size—regu- 

ar size for boys and pre- 
ferred by most men 


It has a genuine Swiss watch movement of 
the bridge type, with exposed winding wheels, 
nickel damaskeened plates, quick train, ete. 
It is so constructed that it cannot be overwound, 
The case is of solid German silver. The dial 
is white enamel or metal finished in gilt oF 
silver, as preferred; bold Roman figures. 

Manufacturer’s guarantee for one year accompanies each watch. 
watch is carefully tested and regulated before shipment. 

Your local jeweler would charge you at least $4.00 to $5.00 for as good & 
wateh—and he might want $7.00 or $s .00 for one no better. 

The Junior Watch will be give n as a premium to anyone sending us just 
six new subscriptions to Wal lace ‘s’ Farmer at the special trial rate of 50¢ each 
to January 1, 1917. Tell all your friends and neighbors about the splendid 
value they obtain on this trial offer—all the remainder of 1916 for only 00¢. 

Write the six names on any plain paper. Be careful to give correct post- 
office for each one. Your friends will all be well pleased with their investment 
in Wallaces’ Farmer and you will be pleased with this splendid watch. Address 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
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© Pasture for Fall Pigs 


7a correspondent writes: 
once 100 hogs, weighing from 120 
990 pounds each, which I am feed- 
wd corn at 75 cents a bushel and tank- 
at $48 a ton. Would it lessen the 
of pork production to turn these 
on the best of clover pasture this 
mer? Does it hurt hogs which are 
pot used to tankage, to give them all 

want at once?” 

Pasture is a splendid source of cheap 
feed for hogs which weigh under 200 
ds. For young pigs, an acre of 
ture may be worth as much as an 
of corn, or even more. But for 
“fall pigs that weigh around 200 pounds, 
pasture is of little value. With such 
larger gains will generally be 
eon dry lot than on pasture, and 
there will be but very little difference 
in the cost of 100 pounds of gain. If it 
Pig convenient, we suggest that our cor- 
respondent divide his hogs into two 
Jots, one lot being composed of those 
weighing from 120 to 175 pounds, and 
the other lot being made up of those 
weighing over 175 pounds. The heav- 
jer hogs should be put on self-feeders 
of corn and tankage in dry lot, while 
the lighter hogs should be carried along 
on self-feeders of corn and tankage, on 
ure, It is all right to give hogs 
ail the tankage they want, even if they 
are not used to it, provided they have 
plenty of corn before them. At any 
rate, they have followed this plan at 
the Iowa station, at Ames, time and 
again, without bad results. We _ be- 
lieve, however, that it is a little sefer 
to limit the tankage ration for the first 


few days. 
There is a chance that it would be 
wise to turn all these hogs on pasture, 


and give them a limited grain ration, 


gay three pounds for each hundred 
pounds of live weight. If this plan is 
followed, about one-fourteenth of the 
grain ration should be tankage. The 
idea would be to carry the hogs along 
slowly, for the July, August or Septem- 
ber market. We are expecting the cus- 
tomary May and June drop in hog 


prices, but look for strong prices dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer, un- 
less unusual international complica- 
tions arise. 




























Smut in Sorghum 


Mr. Melcher, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, says that it is 
tot uncommon in Kansas for the an- 
tual loss because of smut in sorghum 
to be from $400,000 to $1,000,000. All 
ofthe sorghums except milo are sus- 
teptible to smut. 
An easy and effective way to pre- 
vent smut in sorghum is to make a so- 
hition of formalin by using one pound 
full-strength formaldehyde in thirty 
lions of water. The formaldehyde 
tan be bought at any good drug store. 
he sorghum seed should be put in 
ginny sacks and dipped in this solu- 
tion repeatedly, until all the seed is 
Then allow the sacks to remain 
mM the solution for one hour. Take 
eM out, spread the sorghum in a thin 
mayer on the floor, and allow it to dry. 
Hit is not to be seeded at once, pains 
hould be taken to see that it is thor- 
y dried out, after which it may be 
Placed in clean sacks and held until 
Mme to sow. Don’t put the seed back 
toa bin which has not been disin- 
, hor in old sacks which have not 
been disinfected. 





Alfalfa Seeding 


An lowa correspondent writes: 
I wish some advice on sowing al- 
The ground on which I wish to 
¥ it has been in potatoes for two 
W, Before that it was in pasture. 
ould it be better to sow it in June, 
Miher than in August? I had not 
mote of sowing a nurse crop with it. 
a, can I tell if the seed I purchase 
Way ig and free from noxious weeds? 
it necessary to inoculate the 
see you advise broadcasting 
oe 500 and 1,000 pounds of dirt 
Sinan alfalfa or sweet clover field.” 
two Ce this land has been in potatoes 
heb it ought to be in fine shape 
falfa; and we think under these 
bart 8 we would sow the latter 
onbel May or early in June. Between 
Ae then, it will pay to disk up the 
the several times and harrow, for 
Weed wrPose of sprouting and killing 

es which remain. 

at correspondent should get his seed 
» Planning on about twenty 









































Spring Precipitation 


Ten-Year Average Rainfall for March, April and May. 









pounds to the acre. He should ask for 
samples from different parties, and 
have these samples examined for nox- 
ious weed seeds by sending them to 
Professor Pammel, of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, at Ames. Or, if he pre- 
fers, he may send them to Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

The purpose of inoculating the soil is 
to supply the germs which seem to be 
necessary to alfalfa, if it is to make a 
satisfactory growth. These germs form 
the nodules on the roots of alfalfa. In- 
oculation can be made by spreading 
dirt from an alfalfa or sweet clover 
field, as we-have already suggested. 
Or, if it is impossible to do this, the 
glue method may be followed. 
the seed with water which has been 
made the least bit sticky with glue. 
Then sprinkle over the moistened seed 
finely powdered alfalfa or sweet clo- 
ver dirt. The object is to cause a few 
minute dust particles to cling to each 
seed. 





Silage Without Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding my cattle silage and 
straw. Is it all right to use the straw 
in place of hay? Is it all right to feed 
silage as late as May?” 

At the Indiana station, they have fed 
a number of cattle no other roughage 
than silage and straw. However, they 
have balanced up the ration by feeding 
each head two or three pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal daily. If some such ni- 
trogenous feed as cottonseed meal or 
oil meal is not fed in connection with 
the silage and oat straw, it would be 
wise to buy either clover or alfalfa 
hay. There is no reason why silage 
properly balanced with some nitrogen- 
ous feed should not give excellent re- 
sults, not only as late as May, but also 
straight thru the summer. 





Care of Apple Trees 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A good treatment for apple trees in 
the spring is to take a hoe and scrape 
off all dead bark from the tree trunks. 
I recently went over twenty trees in 
this way, and while I was doing it an- 
other man asked me if I didn’t know I 
was scraping off all the spray from the 
body of the tree trunks. I told him I 
was at least scraping off hundreds of 
hiding-places for insects, and that it 
would be a god plan to do the scraping 
before applying the spray. 

Dead bark is caused from lack of 
protection from the sun on warm days 
in the spring. The heat causes the sap 
to start, and then when a cold spell 
comes, it freezes the sap and bursts 
the bark, which kills that part of the 
tree. Among the twenty trees, I found 
four that were dead nearly half way 
around the trunks, and some of the 
limbs had dead spots. Some of these 
trees in the orchard, and others, will 
be dead shortly. 

The remedy is to buy no young trees 
which would make good old-time whip 
stalks, but those which have been 
trimmed properly in the nursery. There 
should be enough side limbs to shade 
the tree when grown, and one should 
buy from a man who sends out trees 
that are properly reot pruned. 


Moisten - 





The hole in which a young apple tree 
is to be planted should be big enough 
so that the roots can be straightened 
out and scattered. Cover them with a 
little pulverized dirt and add some wa- 
ter. Then fill up with more fine dirt, 
but don’t pack it on top, as you need a 
mulch. During a dry spell, see that 
the young trees are watered. If you 
don’t understand how to prune with- 
out doing more injury than good, write 
to Ames for their bulletin on the care 
of orchards. 

One time, I bought a small lot in a 
village, and the six trees on it were 
nearly dead. My treatment gave new 
life to them. First, I scraped off all 
the dead bark with a hoe, and every 
time my wife washed, I had her save 
the soapsuds. With this, I took a long 
handled dipper and sprayed them the 
best I could, throwing some on the 
trunks, to run down to the rots. 

An orchard must be attended to the 
same as a corn field or a garden. I! 
aimed to place a mulch around the 
trees in November or December. A 
very little will hold the frost in the 
spring, so that the sap flow will be 
checked. If the trees have no protec- 
tion from the sun, set some boards or 
corn stalks around them in the spring, 
so the sap won’t come up on warm 
days, because a hard freeze after sap 
starts is very injurious. Look after 
your trees, be they few or many. - 

C. S. AUSTIN. 

Polk County, Iowa. 





Preventing Damage by 
Cutworms 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of your paper, I no- 
ticed an article about cut-worms. I 
wish to give my experience with cut- 
worms, as I have often had to plant my 
corn over on sod land. I have found 
from one to six and sometimes more 
cut-worms in one hill. But since I 
have been treating my corn with dip 
solution, I have not been bothered. 
This treatment also prevents squirrel 
damage. 

Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of dip 
in each gallon of water, and allow the 
seed corn to stand in this solution for 
about two minutes; then spread the 
corn out to dry. For three years, I 
have followed this method, and have 
not been bothered with cut-worms or 
other pests during that time. I always 
try to plant my corn between the first 
and the twelfth of May. 

A. G. FINDERSON. 

Harrison County, Iowa. 


Choice Lee County, Illinois Farm 


896 acres, all under cultivation; 3¢ miles to four 
markets; large new modern buildings; $170 per acre. 
F L. GEIDNER, Owner, R. 1, 








Harmon, Ii. 


ESCONSEN! 65 farms, 15,000 acres wild land. 
Corn, dairy, clover belt. Counties—Barron, 
Polk. — Lowest prices. List free. 








Cream Separater—The “Star” Performer 
Successful in Europe since 1885. 

ceived Grand Prizes at 4 different 

World’s Expositions. Marvel of sim- 

plictty. Above all in quality, effi- , 
ciency, durability and appearance; 


YET LOW IN PRICE. Easiest cleaned 
and assem bled—nocom plicated parts. 
Fewer discs; all alike; tnterchange- 
able; no numbers. Self-balancing. 
bowl. Enclosed gears. 

Closest Skimmer on the Market. 

Recent test of New York State 
Schooi of Agricdlture showed loss 
of but one pound of butter fat in5 
TONS of skim milk! Investigate 
the Vega. Get mure informa- 
tion about this wonderful separa- 
tor, which has caused such favor- 
able comment by State Experi- 
mental Stations, Agricultural Au- 
thorities, and Dairymen every- 
where. Send a postal for free cat- 
alog and name of nearest dealer. 


or Co., Dept. 19, 
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Cushman Light 
For All Farm Work 
Throttle Goyerned._ Very 
light weight. 4H.P.only 
190lbs. Forced water cool- 
ing system prevents over- 
heating. Tank on front _bal- 
ances engine on rear. 1c 
tion Clutch Pulley. Ask for 
Engine Book. 4 to 20 H. P. 
Cushman Motor Works 
852 North 21st Street 
QINCOLN. NEBRASKA 


No, Dakota Land Pays Big 


Population {s main basis for land values. North 
Dakota lacks people as did southern Minnesota 
thirty years ago. This is reason why land in North 
Dakota with exactly as big productive capacity as 
Iowa land can be bought for from $25 to $65 per acre, 
Latest government figures show North Dakota ranks 
first in production of wheat and flax; first in value 
of crops per capita; first in value of crops per farm; 
third in per capita wealth. Write for direct dealing 
plan eliminating big commissions. 
J. 8%. MURPHY, 

immigration Agent, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


308 Acres, $3800 
10 Cows, Pair Horses 


Five heifers, hogs, hens, wagons, tools. machinery, 
sap evaporator and 650 buckets all thrown in by 
owner’ who is making quick move; 100 acres rich 
loam tillage, 108 acres spring-watered pasture and 
around ‘ co wood and 100 M spruce; near saw- 
mill; }4 mile to school, 3 miles to village; neat 7-rm. 
house, good barn, big silo and 7-rm, cottage for help, 
$3800 takes all, with part down and easy terms. For 
details see page 21, our new spring catalog, ‘Money- 
Making Farms," Just out, copy free. More for your 
money here East in productive land, cash markets, 
and good buildings than elsewhere on earth. Get 
the facts. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Depts. 
2687, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


If you would know the truth about Northern Min- 
nesota, its advantages and disadvantages and posaf- 
bilities for homesteaders and land seekers. character 
of the country and what is being done to make set- 
tlement and cultivation possible and profitable, send 
one dollar for one year’s subscription to THE 
NORTHERN LIGHT, Williams, Beltrami! Co, 
Minn., edited by Sam 8. Sherman, eli over 
Iowa as a fair and fearless writer. Not financially 
interested in any land business. 


A MIDDLE CLIMATE 


The Dexter District here has long growing seasons 
and short, mild winters, and grows the best corn, 
wheat and clover in these United States. Our an- 
improved lands as low as $30; improved, $60 and up, 
Before you buy. write and get a copy of our fllus- 
trated “Square Deal” and investigate it. 
NEWHOUSE & HEISSERER, Dexter, Missour? 


109 Acre Central Minnesota Farm Snap 
Three miles from town; corn and clover district; 
borders on lake; good buildings; natural grove; 68 
er acre; $2500 down. Other Minnesota bargains. 
.G. BOECHER, 1191 Charles St., 8t. Paul, Ming. 
BOSEBUS? County. Your 
30,000 ACRES choice, $12 to $17.50. Easy terme. 
Montana’s best grain and stock land, clay loam. 


OWNERS, Toda & Carroll, Drawer #, 
Merchants Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Minnesota—No, Dakota— Montana Farm 


Lands Write to me; tell me what you want. I have 
it. H. J. Maxviztp, Former Commissioner 
of Immigration, 158 E. Fifth 8t., 8t. Paul, Minn. 


Upper Michigan Ideal place to settle; best soll 


and climate for grains, frufts, 
vegetables; 40, 80, 160 acre tracts. Low 

easy terms. Get literature. NO 
MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY, 25 Gilfillan Btk., 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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L. RBIVARD, urtle Lake, Wi 





E. Minuesota—Oimsted Co.—2%0 acres 1t mt 

» from town; practically all under cultivation; 6- 

room house, new barn. Liberal terms. Write for price 
and particulars. Henrietta Krause, Dover, Minn. 


BR SALE—320 acres, Waseca county, Minne- 

seta. Level biack soil, good buildings, $125 per 
acre. Will take improved 80 in Iowa as part pay- 
ment. A. H. SCHRODER, Mankato, Minn. 








The best lands at 1 
IOWA FARMS prices, “Get lnree lot, Spaniding 
& O’Donnell, Bima, Howard » lows, 








NICELY IMPROVED DAIRY FARM 


Eighty acres, 4 miles Centuria. Polk county, Wis.; 
40 plowed; clay loam sofl; nearly new buildings, in- 
— = $2,400. Certainly a big snap at $5,000—- 


wR. 
BARBER, B.83 St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


Southern Minnesota '™Proved Farme— Wasees 

and Blue Earth county— 

Corn and clover farms, al! fine level laying land and 

black loam clay subsoil, $100 to $125 acre, For 

articulars and list of farms, write SCHROEDER & 
AGER, Waseca, Minnesota, 
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YOUR BOY .cAN 


UNDERSTAND AND OPERATE 


























ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 
Easy to install and simple to maintain 
All it needs is an occasional charg- 
ing of the batteries with your gas 
engine. [he Edison Storage Battery 
is non-acid and without lead plates. No 
cleaning periods, no hydrometer readings 
—no complicated rules to follow. The 
Edison Lighting Plant brings Elegtric Light 
and Power to the most remote farm. Eco 
nomical — reduces a oo and 
sanitary. There is a plart the right size 
for me home. Catalog D tells about it. 
You owe it to yourself and famiiy to investigate, 
EDISON STORACE GATTERY CO. 
198 ‘Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
2025 Michigan Ave., @hicago, Ml, 


8an Francisco New York 
Distributors Pverywhere 











































































Edison Storage Battery Co. 
198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, H. J. Send Catalog to 


My Name.........- Sovcescococoecece oeeeecccccsen 


My Address...........-- 
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SURFACE OF SOIL. PREVENTS RE-PLANTING IN “BALD 
SPOTS.’ FITS ON ANY PLANTER, NO HOLES TO DRILL, 
PUT ON IN TWO MINUTES. HEAVY CRUCIBLE STEEL, 
LENGTH 13 INCHES, WEIGHT 11 POUNDS'PER PAIR. 
speciry Universal Corn Planter Gauge 

* No. H250—rrice Per Pain $2.50. 
HEARTILY ENDORSED BY FARMERS WHO USE THEM. 

IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU NOTIFY 
STAMPING & TOOL CO., LA CROSSE, Wis. 

















Do not buy a grain elevator 
until ou know all about 
the “CAMP” Hydraulic 
Dump. It’s different from 
allothers. Does the work 
cheaper, quicker and bet- 


ter. New principle—it will 
appeal to you in every 
way. Write doday for 


nm ga plans and Free 
— CIS PLANS 
CAMP BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
WASHINGTON, ILL. DEPT. E2 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER XXI—CAPTAIN WEMOS 


THUNDERBOLT, 

We looked at the of the forest 
without rising, hand stopping in the 
action of putting it to my mouth, Ned 
Land's completing its office. 

“Stones do not fall from the sky,’ 
marked Conseil, ‘‘or they would merit the 
name of aerolites.”’ 

A second stone, carefully aimed, that 
made a savory pigeon’s leg fall from Con- 
seil’s hand, gave more weight to his ob- 
servation. We all three arose, shouldered 
our guns, and were ready to reply to any 
attack. 

“Are they apes?” cried Ned Land, 

“Very nearly—they are savages.” 

“To the boat!” I said, hurrying to the 
sea, 

It was 
treat, for 


edge 
my 


re- 


to beat a re- 
twenty natives, armed 
with bows slings, appeared on the 
skirts of a that masked the horizon 
to the right, hardly a hundred steps away 


indeed 
about 
and 


copse 


necessary 


from us. 
Our boat was moored about sixty feet 
from us. The savages approached us, not 


running, but making hostile demonstra- 


tions. Stones and arrows fell thickly. 
Ned Land had not wished to leave his 
provisions; and, in spite of his imminent 


danger, his pig on one side, and kangaroos 


on the other, he went tolerably fast. In 
two minutes we were on the shore. To 
load the boat with provisions and arms, 
to push it out to sea, and ship the oars, 
was the work of an instant. We had not 
gone two cable lengths when a hundred 
savages, howling and gesticulating, en- 
tered the water up to their waists. I 
watched to see if their apparition would 


attract some men from the Nautilus onto 
the platform. But no. The enormous 
machine, lying off, was absolutely de- 


serted, 

Twenty minutes later we were on board. 
The panels were open. After making the 
boat fast, we entered into the interior of 
the Nautilus. 

I descended to the drawing-room, from 
whence I heard some chords. Captain 
Nemo was there, bending over his organ, 
and plunged in a musical ecstasy. ‘‘Cap- 
tain!’ He did not hear me. ‘‘Captain!”’ 
I said again, touching his hand. 

He shuddered, and, turning around, he 
said, “‘Ah! is it you, Professor? Well, 
have you had a good hunt? Have you 
botanized successfully?” 

“Yes, Captain; but we have, unfcrtu- 
nately, brought a troop of bipeds, whose 
vicinity troubles me.” 

“What bipeds?” 

“Savages.” 

“Savages!”’ he 
you are astonished, l’rofessor, 
set foot on a strange land and finding 
savages! Savages! Where are there not 
any! Besides, are they worse than oth- 
ers, these whom you call savages?” 

“But, Captain—"” 

“How many have you counted 

“A hundred at least.”’ 


ironically. “So 
at having 


echoed, 


o 


“M. Aronnax,” replied Captain Nemo, 
placing his fingers on the organ stops, 
“when all the natives of Papua are as- 


Nautilus will 


sembled on this shore, the 
have nothing to fear from their attacks.’ 

The captain's fingers were then running 
over the keys of the instrument, and [| re- 
marked that he touched only the black 
keys, which gave to his melodies an 
sentially Scotch character. Soon he had 
forgotten my presence, and had plunged 
into a reverie that I did not disturb. I 
went up again onto the platform—night 
had already fallen; for, in this low lati- 
tude, the sun sets rapidly and without 
twilight. I could only see the island in- 
distinctly; but the numerous fires lighted 


es- 


on the beach showed that the natives did 
not think of leaving it. I was aJone for 
several hours, sometimes thinking of the 


natives—but without any dread .of them, 
ford the imperturbable confidence of the 
captain was catching—sometimes forget- 
ting them to admire the splendors of the 
night in the tropics. My remembrances 
went to France, in the train of those zodi- 
acal stars that would shine in some hours’ 
time. The moon shone in the midst of the 
constellations of the zenith. 

The night slipped away without any 
mischance, the islanders frightened, no 
doubt, at the sight of a monster aground 
in the bay. The panels were open, and 
would have offered an easy access to the 
interior of the Nautilus. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 8th 
of January, I went up onto the platform. 
The dawn was breaking. The island soon 
showed itself thru the dissipating fogs— 
first the shore, then the summits. 





The natives were there, more numerous 
than on the day before—five or six hun- 
dred, perhaps—some of them, profiting 
by the low water, had come onto the coral, 
at than two cable lengths from the 
Nautilus. I distinguished them easily; 
they were true Papuans, with athletic fig- 
ures; men of good race, large, high fore- 
heads—large, but not broad and flat—and 
white teeth. Their woolly hair, with a 
reddish tinge, showed off on their black, 
shining bodies like those of the Nubians. 
From the lobes of their ears, cut and dis- 


less 


tended, hung chaplets of bones. Most 
of these savages weer naked, Amongst 
them [ remarked some women dressed 


from the hips to the knees in quite a crin- 
oline of herbs, that sustained a vegetable 


waistband. Some chiefs had ornamented 
their necks with a crescent and collar of 
glass beads, red and white; nearly all 


were armed with bows, arrows and shields 


and carried on their shoulders a sort of 
net containing those round stones which 
they cast from their slings with great 
skill, One of these chiefs, rather near to 
the Nautilus, examined it attentively. He 
was, perhaps, a ‘‘mado” of high rank, for 


he was draped in a mat of banana leaves 
notched around the edges, and set off with 
brilliant 
I could easily have knocked down 
native, who was within a short length; but 
I thought that it was better to wait for 
real hostile demonstrations. 3etween Eu- 
and savages, it is proper for the 
Europeans to parry sharply, not to at- 
tack. 
During 
about near 


colors, 


ropeans 


low water, the natives roamed 
the Nautilus, but were not 
troublesome; I heard them frequently re- 
peat the word ‘‘Asasi,’’ and by their ges- 
tures | understood that they invited me to 
go on land—an invitation that I declined. 

So that, on that day, the boat did not 
push off, to the great displeasure of Mas- 
ter Land, who could not complete his pro- 
Visions. 

This adroit Canadian employed his time 
in preparing the viands and meat that he 
had brought off the island. As for the 
savages, they returned to the shore about 
eleven o’clock in the morning, as soon as 


the coral tops began to disappear under 
the rising tide; but I saw their numbers 
had increased considerably on the shore. 


Probably they came from the neighboring 
islands, or very likely from Papua. How- 
ever, I had not seen a single native canoe. 
Having nothing better to do, I thought of 
dragging these beautiful limpid waters, 
under which I saw a profusion of shells, 
zoophytes and marine plants. Moreover, 
it was the last day that the Nautilus would 
in these parts, if it floated in open 
the next day, according to Captain 
Nemo’'s promise. 

[ therefore called Conseil, who brought 
me a little light drag, very like those for 
the oyster fishery. Now to work! For 
two hours, we fished unceasingly, but 
without bringing up any rarities. 

But just when I expected it least, I put 
my hand on a wonder, I might say a nat- 
ural deformity, very rarely met with. Con- 
seil was just dragging, and his net came 
up filled with “ivers ordinary shells, when, 
all at once, he saw me plunge my arm 
quickly into the net, to draw out a shell, 
and heard me utter a conchological cry, 
that is to say, the most piercing cry that 
human throat can utter. 

“What is the matter, sir?’’ he asked, in 
surprise; “has master been bitten?” 

“No, my boy: but I would willingly 
given a finger for my discovery.” 

“What discovery?” 

“This shell,” I said, holding up the ob- 
ject of my triumph. 

“It is simply an olive porphyry.’ 

“Yes, Conseil; but instead of being rolled 
from right to left, this olive turns from 
left to right.”’ 

“Is it possible?’ 

“Yes, my boy; it is a left shell.” 

Shells are all right-handed, with rare 
exceptions; and when, by chance, their 
spiral is left, amateurs are ready to pay 
their weight in gold. 

Conseil and I were absorbed in the con- 


pass 


sea 


have 


templation of our treasure, and I was 
promising myself to enrich the museum 
with it, when a_ stone, unfortunately 
thrown by a native, struck against and 
roke the precious object in Conseil’s 
hand. I uttered a cry of despair! Con- 


seil took up his gun and aimed at a sav- 
age who was poising his sling at ten yards 
from him. I would have stopped him, but 
his blow took effect, and broke the brace- 


let of amulets which encircled the arm 
of the savage. 

“Conseil!”’ cried I; ‘‘Conseil!” 

“Well, sir! do you not see that the 


cannibal has commenced the attack?” 


this | 





IVER JOHNSON 
This Is Bicycle Year 


Men, women and children—the old and 
the young—are enjoying this queen 
of sports. All winter, the resorts of 
Florida and California have been 
thronged with bicyclists. 





There’s going to be a shortage of good bicycles 
—order your Iver Johnson today. For thirty 
years the Iver Johnson has ranked as one of 
the strongest, fastest and finest bicycles made, 
It is made of seamless steel tubing, not the 
welded tubing used in cheap bicycles. No finer 
bearings ever went into a bicycle. It is finished 
with four coats of baked, hand-rubbed enamel} 
and heavy nickel over copper plate. Costs 
from $30 to $55. Juveniles, $20 to $25, 


Send for 84-page book on Bicycles, Motor. 


ycles, Revolvers and Shot Guns, It’s Free, 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
317 River Street Fitchburg, Mass, 
| 99 Chambers Street, New York 





717 Market Street, San Francisco 














A necessity for the farmer or 
dairyman who wants clean, white 
hands. Nothing like it for remov- 


ing grime and grease. Great for 


utensils. 
If not at dealer’s, send his name to The 
Skat Co., 789 Park St., Hartford, Conn, 


_ far full sized gan, sent free and prepaid, 
R for a wet day 
Tower's Fish BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER *3 


__ Keeps you dry and 
“sy keeps you well. 


~~“ A.J. Tower Co. 
Sa Boston. 
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We can furnish these Low-Down Gears with 
either Steel Wheels or Wood Wheels. 
are as handy for farm work as the Auto 
is for travel. — 

We can furnish broad tire Stee! Wheels to fit 
wagon. May we not send you our Free 


CUP ELEVATOR 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY : 































Always Crib 
oety for Finces —_ sey ub 
d , le 
, dural 


strong. El 

Oats, Wheat or Bat 

Corn, 60 

in three mn bead 

6 

buckets and ~ 

SOLD DIRECT 
THE FARMER. 


UR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib 
which save you neney eae Write for it today 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 269 MORTON, tL. 
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#4 shell is not worth the life of a man,”’ 


scoundrel!” cried Conseil. ‘‘I 
r he had broken my shoulder.” 
Conseil was in earnest, but I was not 
‘of his opinion. However, the situation 
pad changed some minutes before, and we 
ad not pe reeived it. A score of canoes 
Sgprrounde: the Nautilus. These canoes, 
ped out of the trunk of a tree, long, 

ell adapted for speed, were bal- 
ced by means of a tong bamboo pole, 
@bich floated on the water. They were 


“ gpanaged by skilful, half-naked paddlers, 


ged i wa ched their advance with some 
gneasin ess. It was evident that these Pa- 

ns ae already had dealings with the 
Beropeans sans, and knew their ships. But this 
Jong eon eylinder anchored in the bay, 
without masts or chimney, what could 
they think of it? Nothing good; for at 
first they kept at a respectful distance. 
However, seeing it motionless, by degrees 
they took courage, and sought to familiar- 
fre themselves with it. Now this familiar- 
ity was prec isely what it was necessary 
to avoid. Our arms, which were noise- 
Jess, could only produce a:‘moderate effect 
gn the savages, who have iittle respect 
for aught but blustering things. The thun- 
derbolt without the reverberations of the 


thunder would frighten man but little, tho r 


the danger lies in the lightning, not in the 
noise. 

At this moment, the canoes approached 
the Nautilus, and a shower of arrows 
alighted on her. 

I went down to the salon, but found no 
one there. I ventured to knock at the 
door that opened into the Captain’s room. 

“Come in,’’ was the answer. 

Lentered, and found Captain Nemo deep 

algebraical calculations. 

“1 am disturbing you,’’ said I, for cour- 
tesy’s sake. 

“That is true, M. Aronnax,” replied the 
Captain; “but I think you have serious 
reasons for wishing to see me?” 

“Very grave ones; the natives are sur- 
rounding us in their canoes, and in a few 
minutes we shall certainly be attacked by 
many hundreds of savages.” 

“An!” said Captain Nemo, quietly; “they 
have come with their canoes?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, sir, we must close the hatches.” 

“Mxactly, and I came to say to you—’”’ 

“Nothir can be more simple,’’ said 
Captain Nemo. And, pressing an electric 
button, he transmitted an order to the 





ghip’s crew. 

"It is all done, sir,’’ said he, after some 
moments. ‘“‘The pinnace is ready, and the 
hatches are closed. You do not fear, I 
imagine, that these gentlemen could stave 


fn walls on which the balls of your frigate 
have had no effect?” 
“No, Captain; but a danger still ex- 


“What is that, sir?’ 

‘It is that tomorrow, at about this hour, 
We must open the hatches to renew the 
air of the Nautilus. Now if, at his mo- 
ment, the Papuans should occupy the 
platform, | do not see how you could pre- 
Yent them from entering.”’ 

“Then, sir, dO you suppose that they 
Will board us?” 

“Tam certain of it.” 

“Well, sir, let them come. I see no rea- 
fon for hindering them. After all, these 
Papuans are poor creatures, and I am un- 
willing that my visit to the Island of Gue- 
beroan should cost the life of a single one 
Of these wretches.” 

Upon that, I was going away; but Cap- 
fain Nemo detained me, and asked me to 
git down by him. He questioned me with 
intefest about our excursions on shore, 
and our hunting, and seemed not to under- 
@and the craving for meat that possessed 
the Canadian. Then the conversation 
turned on various subjects, and, without 
being more communicative, Captain Nemo 
showed himself more amiable, 

Amongst other things, we happened to 
Speak of the situation of the Nautilus, run 
&ground. 

,.. omorrow,”” added the Captain, rising, 
tomorrow, at twenty minutes to three 
in the afternoon, the Nautilus shall float, 
@nd leave the Strait of Torres uninjured.” 

Having curtly pronounced these words, 
Captain Nemo bowed slightly. This was 
to dismiss me, and I went back to my 
Toom. 

There I found Conseil, who wished to 
know the result of my interview with the 
Captain. 

"My boy,” I said, “when I feigned to be- 
lieve that his Nautilus was threatened by 
the natives of Papua, the Captain an- 
BWered me ve ry sarcastically. I have but 
One thing to say to you: Have confidence 

him, and go to sleep in peace. 

Have you no need of my services, sir? 

0, my friend. What is Ned Land do- 
ing?” 


“If you will excuse me, sir,’ answered 
el, “friend Ned is busy making a 
Kangaroo pie, which will be a marvel.” 
Iremained alone, and went to bed, but 
indifferently, I heard the noise of 
da who stamped on the plat- 
uttering deafening cries. The night 
om ed thus, without disturbing the ordi- 
odd repose of the crew. The presence 
rere cannibals affected them no more 
tage soldiers of a masked battery care 
A © ants that crawl over its front. 
& At six in the morning I rose. The hatch- 
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es had not been opened. The inner air 
was not renewed, but the reservoirs, filled 
ready for any emergency, were now re- 
sorted to, and discharged several cubic 
feet of oxygen, into the exhausted atmos- 
phere of'the Nautilus. 

I worked in my room till noon, without 
having seen Captain Nemo, even for an 
instant. On board, no preparations for 
departure were visible. 

I waited still some time, then went into 
the large salon. The clock marked half- 
past two. In ten minutes it would-be high 
tide, and if Captain Nemo had not made a 
rash promise, the Nautilus would be im- 
mediately detached. If not, many months 
would pass ere she could leave her bed of 
coral. 

However, some warning vibrations be- 
gan to be felt in the vessel. I heard the 
keel grating against the rough, calcareous 
bottom of the coral reef. 

At five and twenty minutes to three, 
Captain Nemo appeareG in the saloon. 

“We are going to start,’’ said he, 

“Ah!” replied I. 

“I have given the order to open the 
hatches.”’ 

“And the Papuans?” 

“The Papuans?”’ answered Captain Ne- 
mo, slightly shrugging his shoulders. 

“Will they not come inside the Nau- 
tilus?’’. 

“How?” 

“Only by leaping over the hatches you 
have opened.” 

“M. Aronnax,”’ quietly answered Captain 
Nemo, ‘‘they will not enter the hatches of 
the Nautilus in that way, even if they 
Were open.” 

I looked at the Captain. 

“You do not understand?” said he, 

“Hardly.” 

“Well, come, and you will see.” 

I directed my steps toward the central 
staircase. There Ned Land and Conseil 
were slyly watching some of the ship’s 
crew, who were opening the hatches, while 
cries of rage and fearful vociferations re- 
sounded outside, 

The port lids were pulled down outside. 
Twenty horrible faces appeared. But the 
first native who placed his hand on the 
stair-rail, struck from behind by some in- 
visible force, I know not what, fled, utter- 
ing the most fearful cries, and making the 
wildest contortions, 

Ten of his companions followed him, 
They met with the same fate. 

Conseil was in ecstasy. Ned Land, car- 
ried away by his violent instincts, rushed 
onto the staircase. But the moment he 
seized the rail with both hands, he, in his 
turn, was overthrown. 

“T am struck by a thunderbolt,’’ cried 
he, with an oath. 

This explained all. It was no rail, but 
a metallic cable, charged with electricity 
from the deck, communicating with the 
platform. Whoever touched it felt a pow- 
erful shock—and this shock would have 
been mortal, if Captain Nemo had dis- 
charged into the conductor the whole force 
of the current. It might truly be said that 
between his assailants and himself he had 
stretched a network of electricity which 
none could pass with impunity. 

Meanwhile, the exasperated Papuans 
had beaten a retreat, paralyzed with ter- 
ror. As for us, half laughing, we consoled 
and rubbed the unfortunate Ned Land, 
who swore like one possessed. 

But at this moment, the Nautilus, raised 
by the last waves of the tide, quitted her 
coral bed exactly at the fortieth minute 
fixed by the Captain. Her screw swept 
the waters slowly and majestically. Her 
speed increased gradually, and, sailing on 
the surface of the ocean, she quitted safe 
and sound the dangerous passes of the 
Straits of Torres. 


CHAPTER XXII—"EGRI SOMNITIA.” 

The following day, the 10th of January, 
the Nautilus continued her course between 
two seas, but with such remarkable speed 
that I could not estimate it at less than 
thirty-five miles an hour. The rapidity 
of her screw was such that I could neither 
follow nor count its evolutions. When I 
reflected that this marvelous electrical 
agent, after ‘thhaving afforded motion, heat 
and light to the Nautilus, still protected 
her from outward attack, and transformed 
her into an ark of safety which no profane 
hand might touch without being thunder- 
stricken, my admiration was unbounded, 
anr from the structure it extended to the 
engineer who had called it into existence. 

On the 13th of January, Captain Nemo 
arrived in the Sea of Timor, and recog; 
nized the island of that name in 122 de- 
grees longitude. 

From this point, the direction of the 
Nautilus inclined towards the southwest. 
Her head was set for the Indian ocean. 
Where would the fancy of Captain Nemo 
carry us next? Would he return to the 
coast of Asia? Or would he approach 
again the shores of Europe? Improbable 
conjectures both, for a man who fled from 
inhabited continents. Then, would he 
descend to the south? Was he going to 
double the Cape of Good Hope, then Cape 
Horn, and finally go as far as the ant- 
arctic pole? Would he come back at last 
to the Pacific, where his Nautilus could 
sail free and independently? Time alone 
would show. 

On the 16th of January, the Nautilus 
seemed becalmed, only a few yards be- 
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neath the surface of the waves. Her elec- 
tric apparatus remained inactive, and her 
motionless screw left her to drift at the 
mercy of the currents. I supposed that 


the crew was occupied with interior re- 


pairs, rendered necessary by the violence 
of the mechanical movements of the ma- 
chine. 


My companions and I then witnessed a 
curious spectacle. The hatches of the 
salon were open, and as the beacon light 
of the Nautilus was not in action, a dim 
obscurity reigned in the midst of the wa- 
ters. I observed the state of the sea 
under these conditions, and the largest 
fish appeared to me no more than scarcely 
defined shadows, when the Nautilus found 
herself suddenly transported into full light. 
I thought at first that the beacon had 
been lighted, and was casting its electric 
radiance into the liquid mass, 

The Nautilus floated in the midst of a 
phosphorescent bed, which, in this obscur- 
ity, became quite dazzling. It was pro- 
duced by myriads of luminous animalcu- 
lae, whose brilliancy was increased as they 
glided over the metallic hull of the vessel. 

In reality, it was an infinite agglomera- 
tion of colored infusoria, of veritable glob- 
ules of diaphanous jelly, provided with a 
thread-like tentacle, and of which as many 
as twenty-five thousand have been count- 
ed in less than two cubic half-inches of 
water; and their light was increased by 
the glimmering peculiar to the medusae, 
starfish, aurelia, and other phosphorescent 
zoophytes, impregnated by the grease of 
the organic matter decomposed by the 
sea, and, perhaps, the mucus secreted by 
the fish. 

During several hours, the Nautilus float- 
ed in these brilliant waves, and our ad- 
miration increased as we watched the ma- 
rine monsters disporting themselves like 
salamanders. I saw there in the midst of 
this fire that burns not, the swift and ele- 
gant porpoise, and some swordfish ten 
feet long, those prophetic heralds of the 
hurricane, whose formidable sword would 
now and then strike the glass of the salon. 
Then appeared the smaller fish, the var‘e- 
gated balista, the leaping mackerel, wolf- 
thorntails, and a hundred others which 
striped the luminous atmosphere as they 
swam. This dazzling spectacle was en- 
chanting. Perhaps some atmospheric 
condition increased the intensity of this 
phenomenon. Perhaps some storm agi- 
tated the surfave of the waves. But, at 
this depth of some yards, the Nautilus was 
unmoved by its fury, and reposed peace- 


fully in still water. 
So we progressed, incessantly charmed 
by some new marvel. The days passed 


away, and I took no account of 
them. Ned, according to habit, tried to 
vary the diet on board. Like snails, we 
were fixed to our shells, and I declare it 
is easy to lead a snail's life. 

Thus this life seemed easy and natural, 
and we thought no longer of the life we 
led on land; but something happened to 
recall us to the strangeness of our situa- 
tion. 

On the 18th of January, the Nautilus 
was in 105 degrees longitude and 15 de- 
grees south latitude. The weather was 
threatening, the sea rough and rolling. 
There was a strong east wind. The ba- 
rometer, which had been going down for 
some days, foreboded a coming storm. I 
went up onto the platform just as the 
second lieutenant was taking the measure 
of the horary angles, and waited, accord- 
ing to habit, till the daily phrase was said. 
But, on this day, it was exchanged for 
another phrase not less incomprehensible. 


rapidly 


Almost directly, I saw Captain Nemo ap- 
pear, with a glass, looking towards the 
horizon. 

For some minutes he was immovable, 
without taking his eye off the point of 
observation, Then he lowered his glass, 
and exchanged a few words with his lieu- 


victim 
vain to 


more 


latter seemed to be a 
to some emotion that he tried in 
repress. Captain Nemo, having 
command over himself, was cool. He 
seemed, too, to be making some 
tions, to which the lieutenant replied by 
formal assurances; at least, I concluded so 


tenant. The 


objec- 


by the difference of their tones and ges- 
tures. For myself, IT had looked carefully 
in the direction indicated without seeing 
anything. The sky and water were lost 
in the clear line of the horizon. j 
However, Captain Nemo walked from 
one end of the platform to the other, 
without looking at me, perhaps without 
seeing me. His step was firm, but less 
regular than usual. He stopped some- 
times, crossed his arms, and observed the 
sea. What could he be looking for on 


that immense expanse? 
The Nautilus was then some 
of miles from the nearest coast. 


hundreds 


The lieutenant had taken up the glass, 
and examined the horizon steadfastly, go- 
ing and coming, stamping his foot, and 
showing more nervous agitation than his 
superior officer. Besides, this mystery 
must necessarily be solved, and before 
long; for, upon an order from Captain 


increasing its propelling 
screw turn more rap- 


Nemo, the engine, 
power, made the 
idly. 

Just then the lieutenant drew the cap- 
tain’s attention again. The latter stopped 
walking and directed his glass towards the 
place indicated. He looked long. I felt 
very much puzzled, and descended to the 





drawing room and took out an excellent 
telescope that I generally used. Then, 
leaning on the cage of the watch light, 
that jutted out from the front of the plat- 
form, set myself to look over all the line 
of the sky and sea, 


But my eye was no sooner applied to 
the glass, than it was quickly snatched 
out of my hands, 

I turned around. Captain Nemo was 


but I did not know him. His 
face was transfigured. His eyes flashed 
sullenly; his teeth were set; his stiff body, 
clenched fists, and head shrunk between 
his shoulders, betrayed the violent agita- 
tion that pervaded his whole frame. He 
did not move. My glass, fallen from his 
hands, had rolled at his feet. 

Had I unwittingly provoked this fit of 
anger? Did this incomprehensible person 
imagine that I had discovered some for- 
bidden secret? No; I was not the object 
of this hatred, for he was not looking at 
me, his eye was steadily fixed upon the 
impenetrable point of~the horizon. At 
last Captain Nemo recovered himself. His 
agitation subsided, He addressed some 
words in a foreign language to his lieu- 
tenant, then turned to me: ‘“‘M. Aron- 
nax,” he said, in rather an imperious tone, 
“T require you to keep one of the condi- 
tions that bind you to me.” 

“What is it, Captain?’ 

“You must be confined, 
panions, until I think fit to release you.” 

“You are the master,” I replied, looking 
steadily at him. ‘But may I ask you one 
question?” 

“None, sir. 

There was no resisting this imperious 
command; it would have been useless. I 
went down to the cabin occupied by Ned 
Land and Conseil, and told them the Cap- 
tain’s determination. You may judge how 
this communication was received by the 
Canadian. 

But there was no time for altercation. 
Four of the crew waited at the door, and 


before me, 


with your com- 


” 


conducted us to that cell where we had 
passed our first night on board the Nau- 
tilus, 

Ned Land would have remonstrated, but 


the door was shut upon him. 

“Will master tell me what this means?” 
asked Conseil. 

I told my companions what had passed. 
They were as much astonished as I, and 
equally at a loss how to account for it. 

Meanwhile, I was absorbed in my own 
reflections, and could think of nothing 
but the strange fear depicted in the Cap- 
tain’s countenance. I was utterly at a 
loss to account for it, when my cogita- 
tions were disturbed by these words from 
Ned Land: 

“Hello! Breakfast is ready! 

And, indeed, the table was laid. Evi- 
dently Captain Nemo had given this order 
at the same time that he had hastened 
the speed of the Nautilus. 

“Will master permit me to make a rec- 
ommendation?”’ asked Conseil. 

“Yes, my boy.” 

“Well, it is that master breakfasts. It 
is pgudent, for we do not know what may 
happen.” 


we 


“You are right, Conseil.’’ 

“Unfortunately,” said Ned Land, ‘‘they 
have only given us the ship's fare.”’ 

“Friend Ned,” asked Conseil, ‘“‘what 


would you have said if the breakfast had 
been entirely forgotten?’’ 

This argument cut short the harpooner’s 
recriminations, and we sat down to table. 
The meal was eaten in silence. 

Just then, the luminous globe 
ed the cell went out, and left 
darkness. Ned Land was soon 


that light- 
us in total 
asleep, and 


what astonished me was that Conseil went 
off into a heavy sleep. I was thinking 
what could have caused his irresistible 
drowsiness, when I felt my brain becom- 
ing stupefied. In spite of my effort to 
keep my eyes open, they would close. A 
painful suspicion seized me. Evidently 
soporific substances had been mixed with 
the food we had just taken. Imprison- 


‘aptain 
more 


ment was not enough to conceal ¢ 
Nemo’s projects from us; 
necessary. 

I then heard the 


sleep was 


panels shut. The un- 
dulations of the , Which caused a slight 
rolling motion, ceased. Had the Nautilus 
quitted the surface of the Had it 
gone back to the motionless bed of water? 
I tried to resist sleep. It was impossible. 


sea 


ocean? 


My breathing grew weak. I felt a mortal 
cold freeze my stiffened and half-para- 
lyzed limbs. My eyelids, like leaden caps, 


I cquid not raise them. 
A morbid sleep, full of hallucinations, 
reft me of my being. Then the visions 
disappeared, and left me in complete in- 
sensibility. 

(Continued next week.) 


fell over my eyes; 


be- 


lowa County Fairs—Eighty-six county 
fairs will be held in@lowa in 1916, accord- 
ing to the list issued by A. R. Corey, sec- 


agri- 
two will be held 


retary of the Iowa department of 
culture. Of this number, 
in July, forty-nine in August, and the re- 
mainder in September. The difficulty 
some of the associations may meet will be 
that of securing enough racing horses to 
provide good racing as entertainment for 
the visitors. Many of the fairs this year 
will add auto races to the list of attrac- 
tions. The state fair will be held August 
234 to September list. Ten of the county 
fairs will be held during this period also. 
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IOWA. 

‘touisa County, (sw) Iowa, April 26th.— 
Farmers busy plowing for corn. Ground 
preaking up in good shape. Oats mostly 
afi up. Wheat mostly all killed out. Pas- 
tures and meadows looking good. Quite a 
Jot of cattle on feed. Not many hogs, on 
account of hog cholera during the winter. 

many early potatoes planted yet.— 
.C, A. Partington. 

Shelby County, (wc) Iowa, April 27th.— 
Nearly all small grain up. About half of 
the plowing done. A heavy rain recently 
did much damage by soil washing. Win- 

wheat looks pretty good. Very few 
fields killed. More barley and less oats 
gown this year.—Herluf Hansen. 

Guthrie County, (c) Iowa, April 26th.— 
Fine rain last week, which made grass and 
gmall grain grow finely. But cool weather 
at present. Farmers busy plowing corn 

nd. Winter wheat damaged 10 to 20 
per cent. Cattle looking fine. Pig crop 
coming along nicely; no cholera. Work 
horses looking fine for the time of ‘year. 
Quite a number of spring colts. Hens are 
cackling. Eggs, 18 cents; cream, 35 cents, 
corn, around 50 cents; oats, 38 cents; po- 
tatoes, $1.40 per bushel.—Guy Minnich. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, April 26th.— 
Spring opened early, but it has been very 
oool, so that grass and small grains are 
not very far advanced. Pastures very 
short for the time of year, Winter wheat 
very spotted; about 75 per cent of a stand. 
Spring has been very dry. Had a big rain 
the 19th, with some hail. Stock of all 
kinds healthy.—Lenus Hagglund. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, April 26th.—Cold 
and rainy; no drying weather. Oats not 
all planted yet. No stalk ground plowed. 
Still cloudy. Wheat about half a crop. 
Some pieces look good; others very poor. 
Hogs very high; but few in the country. 
Potatoes planted. Lamb crop doing well. 
Spring ‘pig crop reported short.—Frank N. 
Jacks. 

Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, April 22d.— 
Owing to the mildness of the past winter, 
live stock came thru in fair condition, in 
@pite of the poor quality of both hay and 
corn fodder. Some sickness among horses 
early in the spring, causing a great falling 
away in flesh, and in a few instances re- 
guiting in death. Clover is apparently 
dead in old meadows, and in some fields 
of new seeding was winter killed. We had 
@&eellent weather for sowing small grain, 
April 10th to 15th, during which time 
about 75 per cent was put in. The follow: 
ing week, however, was very rainy, and 





perhaps 10 per cent of seeding is yet to 
be done.—James T. Thorp. 

Floyd County, (c) Iowa, April 26th.— 
Plenty of rain; too cold. Plowing mostly 
all done, Oats look well. Pastures very 
short. Pig crop normal and healthy. Not 
many cattle or hogs on feed. More corn 
will be planted this spring. Wheat mostly 
frozen out. A good many holding old corn 
for higher prices. Markets as follows: 
Cattle $6 to $7.50; hogs, $9 to $9.35; corn, 
35 to 55 cents; oats, 38 cents; butter, 25 
cents; cream, 31 cents; eggs, 18 to 19 
cents.—E. B. C. 

Monona County, (we) Iowa, April 27th. 
—Stock has come thru all right. Hogs, I 
do not believe, are quite as numerous as 
last year. It is a little cold for small 
pigs. Small grain is all in, and all plow- 
ing for corn is done. Grass is starting 
nicely, except on bottoms, where we had 
overflows. There is so much dirt and trash 
there that it would burn, and I am afraid 
the new crop will not be good, if we are 
able to cut it at all. Hope it will be warm- 
er soon.—H. L. Wingate. 

‘Polk County, {c) Iowa, April 2th.—Oats 
all up, and looking fine. Pastures coming 
slowly. Meadows look good. Corn planting 
commenced; four planters in sight run- 
ning today. Spring plowing cloddy. A 
shower is needed very bad. Horses plen- 
tiful, and no sale for them. Cattle scarce. 
Hogs abovt normat.—A. W. Rice. 

Adams.County, (sw) Iowa, April 28th.— 
Had two or three showers on the 19th 
and 20th; since then we have had cold, 
cloudy weather. Grass and small grain 
not growing much. Plowing about three- 
fourths done. There will be more corn 
planted than last year. Cattle get short 
picking in pastures. The mortality among 
pigs is quite high. Corn is selling from 65 
to 75 cents. Seed corn is generally quite 
good. From 75 to 95 per cent of fruit full 
of buds. Frost this morning.—A. R. 
Calkins. 

Poweshiek County, (cQ Iowa, April 28th. 
—Corn plowing rustling. Some planting 
done this week. The early seeding of 
oats doing well. Grass of all kinds grow- 
ing slowly. Weather is cool. New seed- 
ings of grass fine. Have frost yet. Hog 
buyers were paying 9 cents for swine. Old 
corn, 75 to 85 cents per bushle; eggs, 18 
cents cash. Many poor cattle in country, 
owing to poor hay last year.—Y. M. W. 

Ringgold County, (sc) Iowa, April 29th. 
—The weather is too cool for planting 
corn. Not much sunshine the past ten 
days. The nights have been extremely 
cool for the latter part of April. Plowing 
for corn is nearly finished. Pastures not 
very good. Strawberries are beginning 
to bloom. This has been a goodgseason to 
set out berry plants. Apple trees not in 
bloom yet. Wheat isn’t showing up very 
well; not much sown last fall.—E. F. 
Rundlett. 

,Dubuque County, (ec) Iowa, April 28th. 
—Small grain coming up. Pastures and 
meadows making slow headway, owing to 
cold weather the past ten days, which was 
around the freezing point. Warming up 
some the last few days. A rain would be 
of great benefit. Farmers are preparing 
their land for corn. Few will start plant- 
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ing next week. Oats, 40 cents; corn, 80 
cents; hogs, $9.25; eggs, 19 cents.—R. F. 


Monona County, (sc) Iowa, April 29th.— 
Winter killing of clover, alfalfa and wheat 
heavy; some being turned over. Oats and 
spring wheat coming finely. Pigs doing 
well, but scarce. Few cattle fed in this 
locality. Seed corn tests well. Planting 
will start next week. Light ground dry.— 
R. R. Bailey. 


MISSOURI. 


Holt County, (nw) Missouri, April 25th. 
—The weather is cool, cloudy and damp. 
Oats look good. Some are planting corn; 
ground in fine condition. Cattle of all 
kinds very high. Pig crop only fair. Pros- 
pects for strawberries fine. Peaches a 
failure. Other small fruit good. Apples 
are mostly in bloom; fine prospect. Some 
have sprayed before blooming. All com- 
mercial growers spray after the blooms 
drop. [ have about 80 pounds of blue- 
stone which I could sell if any of the or- 
chardists need it. Success to Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—D. B. C. 

Warren County, (ec) Mo., April 28th.— 
Fine rains have fallen in the last few 
weeks. The weather is cool, but no frost 
lately. Some wheat is looking very well 
now. Oats are looking fine everywhere 
around here. Two-thirds of plowing is 
done. Some corn has been planted a week 
or two. Pastures are good, and stock is 
doing well. B. M. Winter. 

Grundy County, (ne) Mo., April 27th.— 
Weather still cool, but acts today as if it 
were going to get hot. Corn planters are 
getting busy. Plenty of good seed corn, 
and it is going into the ground under per- 
fect conditions. Seed beds were never in 
better shape. The foundation has been 
laid for an immense corn crop. Wheat 
has made good use of the cool weather; 
while some fields are a thin stand, none 
have been plowed up. Meadows, both old 
and new, are in the best of shape’ Stock 
doing well on the pastures, but.there is a 
searcity of cattle and hogs.—H. 8S. Chan- 
dier. 


ILLINOIS, 

Jersey County, (we) IIL, April 24th.— 
The past week has been cool, with a large 
rainfall. The wheat crop, from present 
indications, will fall short of last year’s. 
Much wheat ground has been sowed to 
oats. The latter crop indications are 
good, There will be a large crop of small 
fruits if the weather conditions remain 
favorable.—A. Thatcher, 

St. Claire County, (sw) IL, April 26th. 
—Weather cold and cloudy most of the 
time. Potato planting about finished, and 
corn planting just beginning. Winter 
wheat not much better than half a crop; 
yet there is an occasional good field. 
Apple trees in bloom, some varieties be- 
ing full, other varieties just enough, and 
some varieties scattering.—Walter Ey- 
man. 

Pike County, (sw) Ill, April 25th.—The 
moisture is about right. Preparations for 
corn planting being rushed. Some corn 
being planted. Rather cool for good grow- 
ing weather. Wheat not more than half 
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a crop, is the prospect now. Grass about 
ready to care for stock.—L. 'M. Smith. 

La Salle County, (nc) TL, April 28th.— 
Oats coming up nice and even, about ten 
days later than last year. Much plowing 
for corn to do yet; ground wet and cold. 
About 40 per cent of alfalfa winter killed. 
Grass very short. Average lamb crop. Pig 
crop below average.—L. C. Rinker, ~ 

Clark County, (ec) IIL, Asril 29th— 
Oats all up; acreage larger than usual. 
Not much clover being sown; seed too 
high. Corn plowing half doie. Winter 
wheat 90 per cent winter killed. No old 
wheat on hand. No fat hogs, and very few 
fat cattle in this locality. Weather very 
unfavorable for spring work.—B. H. Em- 
rich. 

McLean County, (c) Il, April 28th.— 
The spring is rather late, as there is lots 
of plowing to do at present, and it will be 
the 10th of May before the corn planting 
will begin. Pastures look good, but are 
late. Oats are looking good. Meadows 
are scattering, and market stock is rather 
scarce. Ground works down pretty good, 
and will be in fair shape for planting?~ 
James Gaddis. 

Hardin County, (se) DL, April 28th.— 
“We are having cool weather. Farmers ara 
Plowing for corn; not much ground broken 
yet. Sowing of oats finished last week. 
Number of spring colts below the average. 
—Chas. F. Volkert. 


MINNESOTA, 

Sherburne County, (w) Minn., April 24. 
—The past week has been cold and rainy. 
Seeding most all done; about a week be- 
hind. New seeding of rye is fine. Pas- 
tures are slow in starting. Feed about 
all gone. Stock looking well.—Clifford 
Meyers. 

Lyon County, (sw) Minn.,.April 28th.— 
Weather has been warmer the last twe 
days. Spring wet and cold. Seeding de- 
layed; will not be finished in April. Grain 
seeded early is up. Farmers reporting 
good success with colt and pig crop. Clo- 
ver and timothy seeding came thru the 
winter in fine shape, but not much grown. 
Some alfalfa is being sown.—Charles H. 
Carlson. 

Cottonwood County, (sw) Minn., April 
28th.—The past week has been cold and 
backward; no rain, but cloudy a, goed deal 
of the time. Seeding is well under way, 
but will not be finished this week. Pas- 
tures are slow. Everything is high. Po- 
tatoes, $1 to $1.25; corn, 80 cents; cream, 
35 cents; seed corn, $8 to $5 per bushel. 
Considerable alfalfa was winter killed —~— 
A. G. Mereness. 


KANSAS. 
Bourbon County, (se) Kan., April 29t 


—Some corn planted. Oats poor stand. 
Grass late. Weather has been cool. Light 
frost the 27th; no damage. Quite a few 
cattle died from some new disease. One 
man lost twenty-five’ head of cows and 
calves. We had the worst cyclone Bour- 
bon county ever had, April 19th, thru’ the 
central part of the county. - Killed three 
persons, and demolished all buildings in 
its path. Most of the stock is out in the 
pastures.—E. E. Ater. 


Corn Belt Rainfall 


The rainfall over the corn belt was light 
for the week ending April 28th, the aver- 
age for the seven states being only .27 of 
an inch. The heaviest precipitation oc- 
curred in Indiana and Ohio. 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1916. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; $9) 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to April 25, 1916.) 
Chicago, Ii. a 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 

Green Bay, Wis. 

Escanaba, Mich. 

Marquette, Mich. 

Duluth, Minn. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

Madison, Wis. 

Charles City, 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Davenport, Iowa 

Des Moines, Iowa .. 

Keokuk, Towa 

Peoria, Til. 

Springfield, 

Hannibal, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Caira, 0.. .: 

Springfield, 

Columbia, Mo. 

Kansas City, } 

Topeka, Kan. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Dodge City, Kan. 

Concordia, Kan 

North Platte, Neb. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Sioux City, 
Yankton, §S. : 
Neb. 


Huron, S. D. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Devil's Lake, N 
Bismarck, N. 
Williston, N. 
Helena, Mont. 
Lander? Wyo. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Amarillo, Texas 
El Paso, Texas . 
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Northwest Corn Show—The corn show 
held at St. Paul last year was so satis- 
factory that it has been determined to 
make it' an annual affair, and the dates 
this year will be December llth to 16th. 
This show is for the northwest only. Com- 
petition is limited to certain districts de- 
scribed in the premium list. Prizes to 
the value of $5 pe . The 
secretary is H. v, St. Minn., 
from whom full information can be ob- 
tained. 

Fight _Oat Smut—Will ¢ Egbert, ler- 
cer cou Illinois, write s that under 
the lead of their nev count adviser a 
very complete my} + against oat smut 
was conducted Twenty-five different 
meetings ‘ e held, attended by a total 
of more ! ous 1 e. About 
50 per cent of fi s who attended 
the meetings expressed their intention of 
treating oats for smut At every 
meeting, the method of treatment was 
demonstrated 

It is tio of Mr. Gilmore, the 
count) to keep a record of the 
yields fror » smut-treated seed, so that 
they ma be compared with the yield 
from the seed which is not treated. 

Wool Information—The United States 
Department of Agriculture has been ren- 
dering a real service to the sheep industry 
of the United States thru its special dem- 
onstration wool car. This car has been 
making a tour of the sheep country of the 
west. In the car are live sheep with 
fleeces representing the main market 


grades. Considerable is given to 
exhibits which show the way in which the 
value of the wool depends upon its natural 


space 


structure, strength and character. Meth- 
ods of branding, packing and tying are 
illustrated, and there are a number of 
cases containing samples of wool in the 
Various stages of manufacture, from the 


fleece to the finished fabric. 


wool in the 


Okiahome Harvest Hands—Plans are un- 
der’ way for taking care of the harvest- 
hand problem—both supply and demand 
according to State Labor Commissioner 
Ashton, of Oklahoma, who is in charge of 
the work there. The department will co- 
operate with the labor departments in 
other states, and with the federal labor 
office, according to Mr. Ashtqn, and in 
this way obtain the listing of harvest 
hands together with the farmers who are 
to hire them. There will not be a general 
invitation to harvest hands to come to the 








harvest fields, and, according to Mr. Ash- 
ton, the men whose names are apportioned 
by the department will be notified by let- 
ter just when and where they are wanted, 
tv this method,” said Mr. Ashton; “we 
hope to avoid an over-supply of labor in 
some sections, and a searcity in others,” 

Distribute Free Bulis—TIllinois, thru the 
coiperation of its state food commissioner 
with bankers, farmers, railroads and oth- 
er interests, has started a campaign to 
improve its dairy industry. Several rail- 
roads have distributed pure-bred bulls in 
communities along their lines, and bank- 
ers are being urged to lend money to 
farmers for the purchase of more effi- 
cient dairy cattle. The food commissioner 
hopes to organize bull associations, and 
thru an educational campaign to induce 
farmers not only to keep the better stock, 
but to give more attention to feeding and 
general management. The pure-bred sires 
which the Illinois Central and the Big 
Four have contributed for this cause, re- 
cently were exhibited at Carbondale, in 
southern Illinois. They held a _ parade 
and a banquet, at which several promi- 
nent authorities spoke, to encourage the 
movement. 

Starting the Boys—aAn Illinois bank has 
a scheme for interesting the boys in farm- 
ing, and for introducing some better dairy 
stock into the community. The bank an- 
nounced it would send its cashier into 
Wisconsin; to buy up fifty pure-bred Hol- 
stein heifers, and give one of these to 
each of fifty boys of the community. In 
each case, the boy’s father will go his 
security The heifers will be bred, and 
the following fall they will be sold at auc- 
tion. Whatever they bring in excess of 
$40 each, will be turned over to the boys 
for caring for them. In this way, the 
bank hopes to stimulate an interest in 
higher grade milk stock, and to get its 


patrons to keeping it. It realizes that the 


young men of today will take their fath- 
ers’ places on the farms in a few years, 
and for this reason it has decided to be- 
gin with the younger generation. 





Nebraska Rural Life Conference—A con- 


ference for rural life workers will be held 
at the Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
from June 4th to 23d. It is not the pur- 


pose of the conference to provide instruc- 
tion in technical agriculture, but rather to 
discuss means and methods for bringing 
about a better rural community life. The 






program will include lectures and dis- 
cussions on the rural church, its function 
and program; the consol ted school; rec- 











reation in rural communities; boys’ and 
girls’ clubs; farm management; rural eco- 
nomics; value of soil culture, and animal 
husbandry. It is expected to have pres- 
ent Professor C. J. Galpin, lecturer on 
rural sociology of the University of Wis- 
consin; O. H. Benson, national leader of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Mrs. Nellie F. 
Snyder, canning demonstrator of the same 
department, and Herber M. Morse, who 
has had extensive experience with reli- 
gious and social surveys. 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


May 1, 1916.—‘‘War stocks” 
breaks, following threatening 
followed by 
manufacturing 
United States 





Chicago, 
had shi 


complications 


irp 
with 
the 


Germany, 


reactions, but general 





and business interests of the 
remain active and undisturbed. There is 
an unprecedented investment demand for 
high-class farm mortgages, life insurance 
nd other corporations buying in big 
blocks, and the recent 6 per cent returns 
to buyers are being lowered by handlers 
of these popular investments to 5% per 
cent. World's wheat shipments are run- 
ning not greatly short of those of a year 
ago, despite the enormous advance in 





freights, and the constant advance’ of the 
cost of insurance, The loss of allied and 
neutral shipping now exceeds two million 
tons, and is steadily growing. Pri ces for 
wheat were depressed a short time ago by 
the fear of disagreement with Germany, 
but later good advances took place be- 
cause of unsatisfactory crop reports. Many 
fields of winter wheat have been plowed 
up, and late seeding of spring wheat in 
the northwest is quite common. World's 
stocks of wheat decreased 583,000 bush- 


and at last accounts 
232,000,000 


els in a recent week, 
the total supply was placed at 
bushels, comparing with 155,000,000 bush- 
els a year ago. The visible supply of 
wheat in this country is placed at 50,889,- 
000 bushels, a decre: of 2,664,000 


ise bush- 


els in a week, comparing with stocks of 
30,153,000 bushels a year ago. The wheat 
exports come largely from this country 
and Canada, with pretty good exports 
from Argentina and smaller amounts 
shipped from Australia and India, ‘That 
owners of wheat regard recent prices as 
worth accepting appears from the fact 
that in a recent week primary markets 
received 6,451,000 bushels, or more than 
double such receipts @ year ago. Corn 
sells several cents lower than a year ago, 
altho still high, and Illinois and Indiana 
farmers have been free sellers at 70 cents 


a bushel. Oats have been selling about 
15 cents lower than a year ago, ruling 
prices being very low, with a reported 
large increase in acreage. 

Timothy seed sells at $4.50 to $7.75 per 
100 pounds; clover seed at $8 to $14 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed at $2.06% to 
$2.1114 per bushel. Potatoes bring 90 
cents to $1.05 a bushel. Fresh eggs sell 
at 19% to 20%, cents per dozen, with sales 
of extras at 23 cents for fillers and 24 
cents for cartons. Marketable butter sells 
at 32 to 321% cents a pound, with seconds 
going at 30 to 31 cents, while extras to 
grocers sell at 36 cents for tubs and 37 
cents for prints. 

Cattle continue to sell at extraordinarily 
high prices from week to week, whether 
the market happens to be advancing or 
declining. All descriptions are bringing 
unusually high values, including the com- 
monest kinds, and this is especially ap- 
plicable to such offerings as are in good 
demand for fattening, the packers fre- 
quently competing for them and running 
the price up to a point that deters in- 
tending feeders from purchasing them. Of 


Illinois, Indiana and Michigan stock- 
men have been the principal buyers of 
feeders, while limited purchases have been 
made for shipment to feeding districts of 
Iowa and Ohio, In the southwest there 
is a determination to utilize grass fully, 
and a great many cattle will be grazed 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. Good reports 
are received from the northwest, and mes- 
sages from Miles City state that despite 
an unusually severe winter, cattle came 
thru with only small losses, so that Mon- 
tana cattle are expected to arrive on the 
Chicago market by July. Prime heatvy 
beef cattle are offered rather sparingly 
on the Chicago market, and they have sold 
in recent weeks at $9.50 to $10, with plain, 
heavy beeves fetching around $8.75 to 
$9.25. Cattle offered below $8.60 are apt 
to run in the feeder class, and only ordi- 
nary stockers are selling lower than $7.50. 
In a few weeks, distillery fed 


late, 


cattle will 
be marketed in fair numbers from Illinois, 


Indiana and Kentucky, and these cattle 
are usually of a superior kind and sell 
accordingly. Usually the demand for fat 
cows and heifers is keen at high prices, 


and the demand for prime yearling cattle 
is much larger than it was only a few 


weeks ago, prices ruling much better. A 
large share of the steers marketed last 


week brought $8.65 to $9.75, prices weak- 
ening materially on Wednesday, on much 
heavier reecipts than usual. Steers sold 
all the way from $7.60 to $8.60 for the com- 
moner and lighter weights, up to $9.50 to 
$9.90 for the choicer class of weighty of- 
ferings. Good steers went at $9 and over, 
with the better class of yearlings taken at 
$9.50 to $9.90. Butchering cows and heif- 








ers were good sellers at $5.50 to $8.50 for 
the former, and $5.50 to $9.25 for the lat- 
ter, but not many heifers went higher than 
$8.50. Cutters sold at $4.85 to $5.45; can- 
ners at $3.50 to $4.80, and bulls at $5.25 to 
$8.20, little yearling bulls going highest. 
Calves were plentiful and in demand at $5 
to $9.25, according to wei ight and quality. 


Stockers had a good demand at $5.75 to 





$8.50, while feeders sold at $7.10 to $8.65. 
Hogs are prime property these times, 
prices ruling far higher than in most past 





the market experi- 
owners withhold 
advanced sharp- 


years, and w henever 
ences much of a decline, 
supplies until values are 











ly. Of late, the market has developed 
decided strength whenever the receipts 
were much smaller than usual, and prices 
have risen to around the highest level of 
the year. Quality has been pretty good on 
the whole, with receipts averaging 220 
pounds, or 13 pounds less than a year 
ago, and the bulk of the hogs sold near 
th top quotations, and largely within a 
range of 15 cents per 100 pounds. Top 
prices have been paid for prime light- 
weight bacon hogs, of the singeing type, 
Canadian packers purchasing them, usu- 
ally paying a premium over prices paid 
for other prime hogs. For this peculiar 
demand, buyers have purchased gp 
shires, Tamworths and Yorkshires, and 
sometimes, in order to fill out orders, 
Oklahoma type hogs were bought. The 
most popular singeing«hogs weigh from 
170 to 200 pounds, carrying little fat. 
These hogs are slaughtered in Chicago, 
because the Canadian government prohib- 
its hogs from the United States and other 
countries from crossing the international 
boundary line. Singeing is done more 
quickly than scalding, and gives the meat 


made of 
with 





ste. Late sales were 
.30 to $10 per 100 pounds, 
at $7.75 to $9.25. 


a richer ti 
hogs at 
sales of pigs 








Lambs and everything else in the live 
mutton line possessing quality, sell at 
prices far higher than ever before in the 


spring, even after sharp breaks in values, 


this being an inevitable result of the 
country’s serious shortage. Naturally, un- 
der such circumstances, there is a keen 
desire among farmers to engage in the 
production of mutton, but the supply 
promises to be greatly inadequate all of 
the year, and within a short time high- 


class feeding lambs have smashed all past 
high records by selling up to $11.50 per 100 
pounds, or close to the best price paid for 















prime slaughtering lambs. Some con- 
tracting is being done in the far west, and 
Denver reports speak of contracts for 
Wyoming lambs for delivery next autumn 
at $7.25 to $7.50 at the station on north- 
ern Colorado account. Colorado is fur- 
nishing the greater share of the lambs 
now coming here, and they average ex- 
tremely high in quality. Shorn flocks of 
sheep and lambs are now comprising a 
much increased proportion of the daily 
runs. The crop of spring lambs every- 
where this spring is much smaller than 
usual, and high prices are assured. Late 
sales were made of unshorn offerings in 
the Chicago market as follows: Lambs, $9 
to $11.65; yearlings, $9 to $10.60; wethers, 
$8.25 to $9.35; ewes, $6 to $9. bucks, 

50 to $7.75 Feeders sold at $10.25 to 
$11.25, and shorn lambs at $7 to $9.25, 
while spring lambs brought $8.85 to $14 
per 100 pounds. 

Horses were offered in moderate num- 
bers last week, and met with a demand 
large enough to hold prices firm, army 
horses comprising a liberal share of the 
receipts. Farm horses sold at $75 to $140, 
with farm mares salable at $145 and up- 
ward, and a few choice mares wanted at 
$175 to $240. Chunks were wanted at $165 
to $255, and limited sales took place of 
big horses at $250 to $325. W. 


Recent Public Sales 


THE SIOUX CITY ABERDEEN ANGUS 
ASSOCIATION SALE. 


The annual bull sale conducted by the 
American Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ As- 
sociation, at Sioux City, lowa, took place 
April 27th, as advertised This sale was 
a bit out of the ordinary from the fact 
that thirteen females were taken in to 
accommodate A. J. Hayden & Son, of 
Hlumboldt, lowa. The sale attracted a 


Nebri 


s- 





good crowd of buyers from lowa, 


ka, South Dakota and Minnesota. The 
prices received were entirely satisfactory 
to the sellers. That the association sales 
,are proving a benefit to both buyers and 
sellers has been established beyond a 
doubt. The bulls were judged before the 
sale, and the sale was opened by the win- 
ners. In both the junior and senior year- 
ling classes, the first prizes were award- 
ed to W. J. Gries, of Randolph, Neb., and 
the senior yearling proved to be the top 
of the sale, the buyer being L, W. Coon- 


radt, of Iowa, and the price was $300. The 
selling was conducted by Auctioneers Iga 
and Cooper. We list those that sold for 
$100 and over: 


BULLS. 
Fairland Brigand 3d, Apg., °12; C. C. 
Anderson, Tyler, Minn. .......00.. $250 
Montrose Quaker Boy, Feb., ’15; Geo 


Needermeyer & Son, Charter Oak, 
DEEN NGvsSee pace ans ses wabewsecacserss See 





Proud Joey 2d, Mar., °15; Charles 
Schnoor, Primghar, SOW. ss0sse00sa 20? 
Robert S. Q., Mar., ’15; J. J. Ehlers 
Nenzil, Neb. .........:- ey ee 
Twin Lake Pilot, Apr., ’14; ws 
Wolf, Hospers, Iowa ........ cee 
Twin Lake Homer, Nov., 44: “Max 
Pollock, Akron, Iowa ......s0. 
Sir Canute, Jan., 715; H. D. Me Laury, 
Re, BD. aaivic ocicise sus snooseee Ee 

















Pride’s Kloman 3d, Jan., 
Conklen, Gayville, S. D.... 
Erin of Walnut Lane, Jan., 


Kerston, Hospers, Iowa .... 





Eric of Walnut Lane, Jan., 

len Bros., Tyndall, S. D 
Elmland Boy, May, ’13; Kingsley 

ing Co., Kingsley, lowa 
Paramount Quixoae, Dec. 

Keates, Waener, B.. D.. oc <cicse 
Terrace Hill Evere tt, Dec 

Coonr: idt, Osage é 
























Cedar County Kin 
E. Blakely, Galv 
Cedar Lawn’ Black ’Prince, 
Robt. Brewster, Sheldon, 
Pansy’s Best of Walnut Grove, 
’15; Geo. Needermeyer & Son 
Ebony Eric, Jan., ’12; McNally 
Siege lowa TCL eT Tree ree 
Laddie E., Apr., ’14; 
Belden, Pe. anwaewae<-c 
Pride, Mar., ‘14 
d lawarden, Iowa .......... 
V Opie, July, '14; F. 
Frederickson, Wakefie id, Neb. 
White Pine Black eric, Apr., 14; 8, 19 
P. Hicks, Tracy Minn. ta 6se es 8s pele 
3en oRyal 9th, Dec., ’°14; M. A Pies 
lougherty, Jackson, AT eee 
3¢ j Dec., "14; J. M. Muth in 
Ben Royal 13th, Mar.,’15; W. C. Swartz, 
tO, ROWD. 06sec ssn ca'ves C8eeaeeiecene 150 
FEMALES, 
Silver Lake Portia, Apr., ’10 (and b, 
calf); Ray Clemmens, Galva, Iowa, 15 
Silver ke Nerissa, Apr., 10 (and b, i 
Oh ¢ a See er) <a ee FA 
White Pine Velma, Apr., ’11 (and ¢, 1 
calf); Ray Clemmens .....cccessccs 
White ne Hawk, Mar., 712 (and « i 
CRIED 2 45. D5 MOTEL 6 05.5534: 0a000 0a Ff 
Bilver ‘Lake ‘Belle, Apr., *i3: Gonkiin 
US  seveccabetpess shmue Saw heacaaee 
White Pine Opal, May, ’12; Ray Clem- 
INONB ccccceescccssscccevccccscccceres 135 
Silver Lake Opal, May, 712; R , 
MICNSB pzccccescrccsnseveevecveces 
White Pine Ivy, Apr., ’ 
Sloatman, Chamberlin, S. 200 
White Pine Inez, Apr., ’ 
ealf); J. 4 Rake, Dell 
iS Os” awa Needs CMs BO kom bo0 ats alee 
Silver Lake Betsy, July, 
calf); Conklin Bros. ....... cocceees, Iam 
SUMMARY. 
23 bulls sold for $4,815; average, $178.33 
13 females sold for $1,695; average, 130,38 
46 head sold for $6,510; average, 141.54 





ASSOCIATION ANGUS SALE AT ST, 
JOSEPH. 

A good crowd attended the annual spring 
sale of Angus bulls held at St. Joseph, Mo,, 
April 25th, under the auspices of the 
Amberican Aberdeen Angus Association, 
An offering of about seventy bulls, cone 
signed by seventeen different breederg 
from Missouri, lowa and Nebraska, was 
sold, at prices ranging from $350 to around 


$106, the average being better than $160, 
As might be expected in a sale of this 
kind, the offering was of a somewhat 


mixed character as to breeding, individual 


merit, and condition, but for the most 
part was a good offering. The buyers 
were from several different states, and 
the top priced bull, consigned by L. J. 
Sunderman, of Towa, was bought by A. B, 
Wilcox, of Kansas. Auctioneers Igo and 
Cooper did the selling. The Missouri An- 
“xus Breeders’ Association held an inter 
esting meeting and banquet the evening 
before the sale, which was well attended, 
The Missouri association now numbers 


over 100 members, and 285 Missouri Angus 
breeders have recorded cattle the past 
year. Interesting addresses were made 
by President Paul M. Culver, Professor H, 
O, Allison, and others. 


CHILDREN-LEWIS-MANN SHORT- 
HORN SALE. 


The report of the Children-Tewis-Mant 
Short-horn sale was given last week, but 
did not contain the list of bull sales. We 


give this report below: 
BULLS. 
Secret, Apr., ’14; Steve Glea- 
Oakland, NOD. «002 608<.s0s.040" 
Victoria Dale, 12; W. O. Simkote, 
Redeld, IOWA ...2s0vescecres +0 snun 
British Count, 
Macedonia, IOWA ....ccscceesscsccer 
Dalmer Star, Jan., 5; David Sea- 
bloom, Missouri Valley, Iowa 
Choice Sultan, May, '14; A. T. 
Moorhead, Towa ....-.cescccss 
British Rex, Apr., 
Silver City, lowa 
I, arendale ) 
Secret Dale, 


therefore 


Choice 


son, 


. $365 


240 
nea 155 
a 

130 


; D Gleason... 
"15; A. F. Tiarks, 
MeClellan, Towa 5... .0+0++0«-secnml 1% 
Manchester, May, °15; Theo. Torna- 
den, Council B iuffs, lowa oar 18 
Logan, May, ’15;.T. M. Stewart....++ 1 
SUMMARY. 
sold for $6,755; aver., 
for $2,070; average, 
for $8,825; average, 


33 females 
10 bulls sold 
45 head sold 


TAMWORTHS . 


We are offering some good fall boare and some year 
lings for sale. F. H. OSEN & Sons, Atlantic, lows 
id 


202. 
205.00 














HOLS STRING. 


HOLSTEIN GALVES 


During April, May and June I will have 40 head of 
high grade heifer calves sired by Colombo A “4 
DeKo), and about the same number of bull calv' 
sired by Aaggie DeKol 3dSirKaan They will we 
no kin, and all out of practically full- bloud nr 
These calves will be well marked and around @ W 
old. Will make a price on them of $15.00 each, crat 
while they last. First draft takesthem W il 


orders subject only to previous sale rm 
DAVID 1 WELCH, Dew. W, R 3,  ELGIN,! 
—— 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average Oa 
20 lbs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and 8 10 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 807 
Correspondence and inspection invited. we 
McHAY BROS., Waterloo, Io 


MULE FOOT HOGS. uw 
4 herd. 
Mule Foot Hogs joi'cvisr.s8 


Jan. & Mar. 
ready. H.C. ALLOWAY, Elisberry: 
























































































$205.00 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(29) 721 





a 
paTes CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT -HORNS. 
. W. Myers, Beeman, Iowa. 
May 4". Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
ad 1—C. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa. 
: dune g—C. J. McMaster, Altona, [It 
= g—Cahill Bros., Rockford, lowa. 
Fone 20—J. W. Eral, Pocahontas, Lowa; 


sion sale. 
Gio American Short-horn Breeders’ 
jation, Sioux City, Iowa. 
1s—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Salis, 


as. J. Theiss & Son, Rembrant, 


Sy E. Abbey, Hawarden, lowa. 
Feb. 21-22—lowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- 
iation, bull sale, Des Moines, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Louis, Mo. 
oe Julius Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 
way'ti—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa, 
e i—D. B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D.; 
dispersion sale. 
HEREFORDS. 
May 17—W. T. McCray, Kentland, Ind. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 

,20—H. W. Deuker, Wellman, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—S. B. Wenger, South English, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS.” 

May 26—Leonard McMullin, Sikeston, Mo. 


————— 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
finne advertisements already running must heve 
potice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
jater than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fssue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
shove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
theelectrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
canbe made after pages aremadeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
gs late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES 


W. L. De Clow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
reports considerable business in jacks and 











draft stallions, and states that he now 
has for sale some good registered draft 
mares of the Belgian and Percheron 
breeds, as well as mamomth jacks and 
@allions. See ad elsewhere in this issue, 
and write Mr. De Clow, mentioning Wal- 


laces’ Farmer, if interested in buying. His 
barns are located on the Cedar Rapids and 
Marion street car line, and he would be 


4 to show you his stock.—Advertising 
lotice. 
McCRAY’S GREAT HEREFORD 
- OFFERING. 


No Hereford sale event of the year is 
looked forward to with greater interest 
than of" 7 ee 6 ee — at ae 

nd. Mr. McCray does not do 
things by halves, and for his sale May 
Iith, he has fairly outdone himself in pre- 
paring an offering that excels any pre- 
vious offering from his celebrated Orchard 
lake Farm, the home of the Perfection 
Fairfaxes, so popular among discriminat- 
ing Hereford breeders. The offering num- 
bers seventy-five head, twenty-five bulls 
and fifty cows and heifers, some twenty of 
Which have calves at foot. While Mr. Me- 
Cray has done his part in getting up a 
t offering for 4 —_. he has not 
80 with a view of eclipsing averages. 
If that was his object, aa woul not list 
such a large offering, for it must be ad- 
mitted that it is easier to make a high 
average on a small offering than on a 
large offering. With twenty-five bulls 
in thé offering, and everyone a herd 
header, it is altogether likely that buyers 
will not bid so very high for individual 
Merit and breeding of any one before they 
to take chances on waiting on one 
Of the other twenty-five good ones. And 
the atty ye — = ne 
y calves at foot, make a offer- 
Re iteelt. if you are maying the foun. 
or a her at wi ‘ounde 
ry or desire to strengthen a herd al- 
y founded, or you are ng for a 
herd bull that has individual merit by in- 
ritance, go to McCray’s sale, May 17th. 
4 Hereford breeder could hardly take a 
Vacation that he would enjoy more, or 
would be more profitable, even if he 
we pot 0 to buy. As already stated, Mr. 
ae, cee not woe oon oa Pg ten te 
e is well done, an e visitor 
to — Lake Farm is at once a 
with the idea of permanency. The 
dings and all improvements are of the 
cod substantial character, the soil is 
eis j fertilized and limed, and crops ro- 
Ye the herd is nes ee of nighest 

Indiv ut is unusually 
on In fact, the writer does not visit 

Other herd where so many good ones 
ate found, and no other Hereford breeder 
~y buyers the opportunity to select 
fale y good ones in a one-day’s 
7 » But Mr. McCray is in the business 

Taising good Herefords to sell, and at 

annual Orchard Lake sales, he offers 
ee tro ance to aeiees at thele 7“ 
among e bes e has in his 

_ herd, which is headquarters for the 
om ection Fairfaxes. If any of our read- 
Wonder why this line of breeding is 
it pmer, the answer is ‘individual mer- 
then, inheritance.” The show bull and 
back A by are Perfection Fairfax, is 
N ine of great sires—the gran 

ion Perfection, by the grand cham- 

= arnt by the noted Columbus, by old 
fection Shadeland 41st. If you get a Per- 
<, airfax herd header and he breeds 
bound gpd or his ancestors; you are 
Thention Bet good results. Individual 
this off of the twenty-five good bulls in 
Would ees, can not be made here; it 
Ree. take too much space, and is un- 
Select a? All are good, and buyers will 
anor ee to their individual tastes, 
One will ng to the needs of their herds. 
in want a herd header specially 
certain points, to correct corre- 

Another” week points in his herd, and 
strong — want other points specially 
Contains une Same reason, The catalog 
Wile, ty Photo illustrations of all in the 
nterested, do not fail to write 


excellence, 


for it, mentioning Watlaces’ Farmer. See 
announcement elsewhere in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


CEDAR LAWN SHORT-HORN SALE. 


The next important Lowa Short-horn 
sale event is that announced by M. W. 
Myers, of Beaman, Iowa, May 24th. ‘The 
offering numbers forty-five head, besides 
about a dozen calves that sell with their 
dams. It is the second sale to be held 
by Mr. Myers, his last sale being held in 
1914. The offering for his coming sale, 
May 24th, is so much more attractive than 
his last offering that the improvement is 
very marked. Our readers looking for 
high-class Short-horns combining attrac- 
tive breeding and good individual merit 
will find this sale a good one to patronize. 
The cattle have been in the hands of a 
practical, reliable farmer “and stockman, 
who has aimed to build up a Short-horn 
herd as rich in breeding and quality as is 
his Grundy county farm, which is one of 
the most productive in the state. Quite a 
number in the offering are descendants 
of the first cow he bought, a Cruickshank 
Flora, for which he paid over $300 some 
years ago. This always has been one of 
the best Scotch families, so Mr. Myers 
started with the best. From time to time 
he has added special attractions from some 
of the leading herds, and his sale now in- 
cludes some of these special attractions 
and their descendants. Besides the Floras 
the next Scotch family most strongly rep- 
resented is the Cruickshank Barmpton 
Leaf, there being around a dozen from 
each of these families in the sale, and 
they are th ekind that will appeal to dis- 
criminating breeders. A number are sired 
by bulls of Imp. Lord Banff breeding, and 
others are by such good Scotch bulls as 
Fearless Victor, Roan Knight 2d, Diamond 
King, Prince Robin, Victor’s Roan Duke, 
Juno's Heir, Village Archer and Orange 
Goods, the latter the present herd bull, an 
Orange Blossom of good, smooth, short- 
legged type, sired by a bull of Choice 
Goods breeding, while the dam carries a 
cross of the champion St. Valentine and 
others of note. The cows are mostly bred 
to this good Orange Blossom bull, and a 
dozen have young calves at foot. A num- 
ber of the heifers are bred to the young 
herd bull, Roan Victor, a good son of Roan 
Knight 2d, and belonging to the Narcissus 
branch of the Cruickshank Flora family, 
the dam being Cracidian Queen 3d, by 
Victor’s Roan Duke; while the grand-dam 
was by Home Secret, by Imp. Spartan 
Hero, and next comes Imp. Narcissus, by 
Barmpton, both bred by Amos Cruickshank 
Roan Victor is included in the sale. He is 
an October yearling of good individual 
merit and choice breeding. A half dozen 
other choicely bred young bulls make up 
the bull offering. Write now for the sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and wateh for other particulars next 
week. See announcement.—Advertising 
Notice. 

GOOD BELGIAN STALLIONS AT SPE- 
CIAL PRICES. 

Our readers who are still in the market 
for high-class Belgian stallions will do 
well to see Henry Lefebure & Sons, Fair- 


fax, Iowa. They are now making special 
prices on some of their best that they 
wanted more money for earlier in the 


season. Many of their buyers took cheap- 
er horses and left some of their biggest 
and best, which they are now offering at 
prices that should interest our readers. 
Messrs. Lefebure are the most extensive 
Belgian specialists in this country, and 
were the largest winners at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. They have been strong 
winners on Bedgians of their own breed- 
ing, as well as on their imported stock, 
and they are especially well equipped for 
the business. Write them, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, if interested in buying. 
Fairfax is near Cedar Rapids, and visit- 
ors can phone Messrs. Lefebure at Cedar 
Rapids, and they will be met at Lefebure 
crossing, on th eInterurban railway.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


TUDOR & SON SELL ATTRACTIVE 
ANGUS OFFERING, MAY 24TH. 


Judged from any standpoint, the crit- 
ical Angus breeder may choose, the offer- 
ing to be sold May 24th, by J. Tudor & 
Son, Iowa City, lowa, must be considered 
one of the very best that has yet been 
cataloged for public sale. It is doubtful if 
an Angus offering of more attractive 
breeding or better individual merit has 
been put up at auction, and there are 
good judges who consider this the top 
offering of the season. Young bulls that 
are promising herd headers of rare merit 
are included, and the female offering is 
exceptionally strong. When Messrs. Tudor 
bought the E. T. Davis herd, it was con- 
sidered second to none. The public will 
now be able to secure attractions at their 
own price, that were not for sale before. 
Watch for the announcement, and more 
detailed particulars next week, and in the 
meantime write for the illustrated sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


CRIMSON WONDER PRINCE. 


We are pleased to direct attention to 
the Duroc Jersey boar Crimson Wonder 
Prince, owned by Messrs. Spies Bros., of 
Beaver Creek, Minn. Crimson Wonder 
Prince was bred by Wm. Sells, of Iowa, 
and is a product of the noted champion, 
Crimson Wonder Again, and out of the 
great sow, H. A.’s Queen, that has broken 
all records as a producer. dozen or 
more noted boars have been produced by 
this mating; and his owners believe that 
Crimson Wonder Prince will fully hold his 
own with the best of them. His su- 
premacy lays in his great scale, he hav- 
ing weighed nearty_ 1,000 pounds at_one 
time, also in his extremely large, flinty 
bone, set on perfect feet, and his pro- 
nounced masculine character. In our 
twenty years of intimacy with the Duroc, 
we have never seen a boar whose head, 
eye and ear so approached the acme of 
perfection as does that of Crimson Wonder 
Prince. He is truly a wonderful boar. 
Fortunately for this hog, he has at least 
falien into the hands of progressive, skill- 
ful and up-to-date breeders. Spies Bros. 
have convincing evidence in their present 
pig crop that Crimson Wonder Prince is 





as great-a sire as he is an individual. 





They are prepared to convince the skeptic 
who thinks he may have a better hog, 
that there is room fer honest differences 
of opinion. Spies Bros. are building a herd 
of Durocs, by the use of this boar, that 
will go down in history as a monument to 
their names. All the old hog needs to do 
is to live a couple of years longer, and 
Durec men everywhere will knew of Spies 
Bros. Sa Wonder Prince.—Ad- 
notice. 


DUROC FALL BOARS. 


J. G. MeQuilkin, of La Porte City, Iowa, 
is offering for sale Duroc Jersey boars of 
last September and October farrow. They 
are all by his well-known boar, L X. L. 
Colonel, son of Colonel's Prince, and a 
daughter of the great Model Chief. They 
are pigs that will weigh from 200 to 250 
pounds each, and among them are some 
very nifty pigs. Mr. MeQuilkin reports 
the demand strong for these boars. 

number of sales have already been made. 
Look up his card, and write him if in 
need of a boar.—Advertising Notice. 


SMALLING’S DUROCS. 


Mr. 8. O. Smalling, of La Porte City 
Iowa, can supply a limited number of 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers with fall boar 
pigs. They are all by his Crimson Wonder 
boar, Crimson Royal, and are out of Mr. 
Smalfling’s topmost sows. If looking for 
a good business pig, one that will improve 
right along with age, buy one of these 
boars. They are being priced te tempt the 
buyer. Address S .O. Smalling, La Porte, 
City, lowa.—Advertising Notice. 


CULTIVATOR WITH PARALLEL MOVE. 
MENT OF GANGS. 

The International Harvester Co., in 
an advertisement on page 703, list their 
line of cultivators. If your work de- 
mands the walking type, or a combination 
walking and riding, if much of your work 
is on hillsides, or straight, level. work, 
they have a cultivator for these condi- 
tions. The parallel movement of the gangs 
is a very interesting feature of their cul- 
tivators, and by writing the Chicago of- 
fice, they will mail a catalog which will 
explain this feature so that it is easily 
understood. It is a feature that is of 
great value in cultivating, and we would 
suggest that at this time you read the 
catalog and learn about it.—Advertising 
Notice. 


A PROTECTION AGAINST SKIDDING. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., bring out the features of importance 
contained in their tires, in their adver- 
tisement on page 703, of this issue. By 
writing the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., they 
will send you further information, not 
only of their vacuum cup tires, but of the 
three guarantees. The auto tire is a prod- 
uct of great interest to our readers, and 


vertising 


such information will be of value. The 
dealers who handle Vacuum Cup tires 
have their places of business designated 


by the yellow and blue Vacuum Cup sign. 


Write the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. for 
this information; then call on one of their 
dealers.—Advertising Notice. 


COVERS FOR MACHINES AND STACKS 


Covers for machines and stacks are a 
profitable investment, and much money is 
often saved by having them at hand. Cov- 
ers which will not only shed water in 
good shape, but which will last for a long 
time, are brought out in the advertise- 
ment of the Slickerine Co., Dept. 3, Peoria, 
Ill. They use a first-class grade ef can- 
vas, and cover it with a preparation which 
they call Slickerine. This makes the 
covers water-proof, sun-proof, mildew- 
proof, prevents them from getting stiff, 
cracking, rotting, or being attacked by 
rats, mice, grasshoppers, or other insects. 
The Slickerine Co. have prepared a book- 
let giving details of their covers, which 
will assist you in determining the size 
suitable for your purpose. Address . 
3, Slickerine Co., Peoria, UL, for is 
booklet.—Advertising Notice. f 

THE KING EIGHT CYLINDER. 

While the King eight-cylinder car had 


a very successful season year, the 
King Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., call 


attention to improvements on the pioneer 
Eight, in their advertisement their 
new hight, known as the Model E. it is 
larger and more powerful; the pistons 


used are of aluminum, which decreases 
the weight about two-thirds from that of 
iron. This reduces the strain on the crank 
shaft and bearings. Cantilever springs 
are another feature. The King Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, Mich., will be glad to send 
you catalog on receipt of a letter or post- 
card mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vetrising Notice. 


A CAR FOR $695. 


The Overland automobile is placed on 
the market for $693, f. o. b. the tory. 
While the Willys-Overland Co. do not go 
into detail about the construction of their 
35 horse power car, in their advertise- 
ment on the back page of this issue, it is 
their desire to let you know how easy it 
is to obtain a catalog or other literature, 
“A writing the Willys-Overland Co., Ivept. 
108, Toledo, Ohio. If interested in the 
car, the story of its making can be ob- 
tained by writing the company. They can 
tell you about this great factory, and why 
they are able to build the car they do at 
the price. They will tell you where you 
can see their car if you do not already 
know. A card or letter addressed to Dept. 
109 of the Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, will bring prompt reply.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


HOSIERY ~—. MEN, WOMEN AND 


ILDREN. 

Howlery which will withstand the hard 
usage given them in putting on with no 
care, or the strain on the supporters, are 
a problem of interest to everyone. The 
Durham Hosiery Mills, of Durham, N. C., 
mention the strength and durability of 
their hosiery, in their advertisement on 
page 701 of this issue. With this in view, 
they have made hose for men, yet are 
able to place them in your hands for only 
10, 15 or 25 cents per pair. The heel and 
toe are heavily reinforced to withstand 
the shoe friction. If you do not know the 
dealer in your town who handles their 





hosiery, write the Durham Hosiery Mills, 
papa C., and they will give you 
is name or arrange so you can be su 

plied.— Advertising Notice. ~ 


WATERPROOFING FOR CONCRETE - 
CONSTRUCTION. 7 


This is an age of permanent buildi 
Cement is playing a great part in the forms 
building, and by aid of Medusa water- 
proofing, it is claimed such buildings will 
stand longer and keep in better condition. 
The Sandusky Portland Cement Co., Room 
J-5, Engineers * Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, 
bring out its advantages in their adver- 
tisement on page 701. They have pre- 
pared a booklet on “Making Concrete 
Water-tight,” which you will find of in- 
terest. As you will in a short time add 
some building, trough, floor, tank or some 
other feature of equal usefulness to your 
farm equipment, such information will be 
of great value to you. Concret+ is so eas- 
ily banéled that you will no doubt do the 
work yourself, and the information which 
can be had by writing the Sandusky 
Tortland Cement Co., addressec to Room 
J-5, Engineers’ Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio, wil* 
be very helpful.—Advertising Notice. 


AN INTERESTING TESTIMONIAL, 


A letter from a purchaser of a Cadillac 
automobile is reproduced on the inside 
front cover of this issue. The fact that 
this came from a buyer across the waters 
makes it especially interesting. It shows 
that American advertisements are watched 
and read over there as well as in our own 
country. This buyer tells how he bought 
a Cadillac after not only carefiilly exam- 
ining the parts himself, but after his own 
engineer had gone over it thoroly. Those 
interested in automobiles have that same 
opportunity, and the Cadillac Automobile 
Co. will be very glad to have you write 
them for a catalog, and if you do not know 
the nearest dealer, they will rive vou his 
address and arrange for a demonstration. 
—Advertising Notice. 


FRICTION REDUCING MOTOR OIL. 

This is the by-name for Polarine, a iu- 
bricating oil made by the Standard Oil 
Co. The problem of reducing friction, 
which also reduces wearing, is the one 
engineers have been working on, and per- 
fection is the aim. Car owners find this 
a vital point in the upkeep of their cars, 
and are anxious to use oil they know is 
all right. The Standard Oil Co. empha- 
size the value of Polarine, in their adver- 


tisement on page 702 of this issue, aiso 
calling attention to the maintenance of 
lubricating qualities at all temperatures. 


—Advertising Notice. 


CLOTHES FOR MEN. 
If you do not know clothes, it is well 


to learn of the makes; then go to the 
clothier’s and demand that cular 
suit. The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio, makers of Clothcraft clothes, make 
it possible for you to do this, by placing 
an advertisement in this week’s issue, 


whereby you can learn of their clothes. 
Write to them for style book and the 
name of their dealer in your locality. 


Their dealer’s store is known as “The 
Clothcraft Store.’’—Advertising Notice. 





DUBROC.JIERSEYS. 


Crimson Wonder Prince 


A sensational boar, a sensational sire. 
By many he ts considered the greatest Duroc boar of 
the age. For scale, bone and sensational character 
bis equal has as yet not been heard of. That be is 
in a class by himself—an outstanding stre—no farther 
proof is necessary than to see him, and the 80 pigs 
we have by him. 

SPIES BROS., Beaver Creek, Mina. 

Crimson Wonder Prince, by Crimson Woader Again 
and out of H. A.’s Queen. 


Duroc Jerseys 


A aumber of destrabie fall boars for sale. Square 
bilt, heavy hammed, heavy boned pigs. Choice blood 
lines. Weights 200 to 250 'bs. Conservative prices. 
J. G. McQUILKIN, La Porte City, lowe 


Duroc Fall Boars 


A limited number of August and September far- 
row to offer, sired by our berd boar, Crimesom 
Royal, and out of daughters of King the Colonel, 
Crimson Wonder Again, -Golden Model 24 and Mo. 
Model Top. $30 to $35 gets a good one. 


8S. 0. SMALLING, La Porte City, lows 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Thirty head to offer of early farrow. Al! sired by 
the big first prize state fair winner, Col. Oritie. 
Strictly high class; 200 pounds and up. 

B. A. SAMUELSON. 
Sac County, Kiron, lows. 




















JERSEYS. 
ARMAGH FARM JERSEY 


i 





Island and 
American bred 









v © 





We have some extra good bulls of breeding age and 
younger for sale, also a few choice cows and heifer 
calves. Can furnish grade cows and helfers, sired 
by or bred to our herd leaders, Eminent’s Combiaa- 
tion 78240, Imp., and Diploma’s Executor 134082. 

Farm adjoins town. Write for price list. 

ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 
GEO. W. SEEVERS. Prop. E. $. WARREN, Mgr. Oskaloosa, fa. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


I am now offering at moderate prices yearling 
Shropshire rams, sired by a first prise lows state fair 
winner. Also young Angus bulls, sired by 
Black Emerald. 
H. 4. REED, 





Marengo, lewa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Handy Service Record 








STALLION SERVICE 
RECORD 











is the best. stallion breeding record 
published; convenient, complete and 
worth its cost every day of the sea- 
son. Contains blanks for complete 
breeding records of 100 mares, with 
blanks for return service, etc. 

Each record has a contract to be 
signed by owner of mare, which then 
becomes a note for payment of the 
service fee. It simplifies collections 
and protects the stallion owner. 

There is also a gestation table show- 
ing dates for return service, blanks for 
recording payments, etc. Numbered 
pages and indexed for easy reference. 

Printed on tough linen paper and 
cloth bound to stand hard usage; 4x7 
inches—just fits the pocket. 

Hundreds are in use and everybody 
is pleased. 

Price 75c postpaid; three or more 
copies ordered at same time, 60c 
each. Send orders to the publishers, 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


Des Moines, lowa 

















HOKSES. 








Meee rrr rrr eee 


PERCHERONS 


The best is none too good, therefore get prices and terms from 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


E. J. HEISEL, 


Seventy miles southeast of Des EN 
Fremont on M. & St. L., and Cc. B. & Q. 


; ae ae ! NOW HAVE 


iat Cannot be equée 
Win n you walk 
were walk 
this to impress upon y 
meet the requirement 
find any other place. 
in exchange fora 











around 
ng around among the elephants at Ringlings’ circus. 


ack if you can come at once. 
touriog car, truck and medium sized gas tractor plowing outfit. 

w. 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 
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a trains daily through 
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65 HEAD OF MAMMOTH JACKS 


in the and quality. 
among the jacks you as though you 
l am saying 
ou that my jacks are #0 very large that they more than 
s for size in your community, something you seldom 
If you have a stallion you do not need, I can use him 
In exchange can use a good 


world for size 
feel 


led anywhere 


L. DeCLOW, Proprietor, 


Cedar Rapids, Towa 





Paramount Stock Farm 


Imported and Home Bred Draft Horses 


Won 36 Prizes on 13 Head at the 


. 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Including senior ani grand 
Farceur, best Belgian stallion 
on Farceur and his get, 
tmhares mares by Farce ut 
yn Belgian stallion 


championship cn 
any age; aleo first 
first on Farceur and three 

and had junior cham 
a home-bred two-year-old 
junior champion Belgian mare, reserve junior cham 
pion Belgian mare and reserve grand ¢ bampion Bel 
gian mare 14 championships, 10 grand champlon 
ships, 11 blue ribbons, and 1] other prizes and medals 
were won by the Param ount exhibit atthis greatshow 

Alm now offering mares and stallions of the 

Belgian, Percheron and Shire Breeds 

Inspection invited at the farm, 2 mi, north of Hud- 

son and 9 mi. southwest of Waterloo. Address 


WM. CROWNOVER, _ Hudson, Black Hawk County, lowa 


BELGIA 


for sale 
home bred. 
operated exc 


also 


STALLIONS 
and MARES 
soth imported and 
Our large farm is 
lusively by pure 
bred mares They all ratse 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America, To see them is to 
appreciate them, 


R. F. French, Independence, la. 


Percherons and Shires 


Imported and home bred stallions and 
mares for sale, ranging in age from coming twos 
to four-year-olds. More bone, size and quality for 
the price than you often see. Farm 1} miles from 
town, on main line of Rock Island and Interurban 
railroads, 17 miles east of Des Moines. Call or 
write, mentioning this paper. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 


~~ 20 IMPORTED AND HOME BRED 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


Mostly Percherons; also Percheron mares and fillies, 
farmers’ prices, ¢200 and up. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, lowa 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 


Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percheron, French Draft and 
Morgan horses. Stock for sale. 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
all good qu ty. Ponies at Jamaica,lowa. Address 
J. ©. THOMPSON, Perry, Lowafor LES- 
Tem WYCHOFF, Jamaica, lowa. 


Glydesdale Stallions 


and mares, including Imp. Sir Joseph 13204. 
JAS. SPEAR, Stanwood, lowa 





Mitchelivilie, lowa 








| yee go L. STREAM, 
and home bred P« 
stallions and mares. 





( reston, Ja. Imported 
rcheron, Belgian and Shire 
All ages at reasonable prices, 


LEFEBURE’S 
BELGIANS 


The Largest Belgian 
Breeding Establishment 
We won more prizes than any 
other at lowa State, Minn. State 
and Frisco World’s Fairs, 19! 
We have a large collection ot im mn rte ay 
Belgian stallions, 5-year-old, 1950 to 2350 It 
Strawberry roans, blue roans, sorrels, bays. seater 





can Belgian stallions, coming 3 and 4, 1700 to 2300 Ibs. 
Choice young mares. 1916 free catalog ready. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 


_E ight milesw eat of Cedar Rapids. = =—S 


imported and Home Bred 


Percherons and Belgians 


Stallions and mares and fillies for 
mostly coming threes. Some 
that weigh over a ton each. 
farm and at barn in town. 
laces’ Farmer. 

HART BROS., 


sale. Stallions 
older, including ten 

Come and see them at 
Write, mentioning Wal- 


Iowa 


NORWOOD FARM 


Clydesdales, Percherons 
and Short-horns 


Stock now for sale includes zh class Clydes. 
dale stallions and Short-horn bulls. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


PERCHERON AND 
BELGIAN STALLIONS 


Ten stallions 3 to6 years old, 1850 to 2300 Ibs. Show 
horses, big boned, sound, tried breeders, and right. 

We will make specitai inducements for 30 days to 
reduce our number. We will meet competition in 
price, terms and guarantee. Don't wait to write, 
wire at our expense when you are coming, and see 
us. They are going. We will surprise you, not fool 
you. 25 miles northeast of Cedar Rapids. 
WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, 


Osceola, 





lowa 





& EXTRA heavy 3,4 and 5-yr.-old 
| e)¢ registered Percheron stallions 
| ready for heavy stand; 388 growthy 2- 
| yr.-olds ready for some service and 

develop on; 19 Belgian stallions. Fast 
| traius all directions, Frep CHANDLER, 

R. 7, Chariton, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Short-horn heifer 3 years old and heifer calf; two 
Short-horn bull calves; two Aberdeen-Angus bull 
calves; Hereford bull calf; Poland-China yearling 
boar; cholera immune spring pigs of the Poland- 
China, Duroc Jersey, Berkshire, Chester White and 
Hampshire breeds of excellent quality. 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 
| Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 














SHORT-HORNS. 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch buli heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of yearling 
and 2-year-old bulls for sale by him—reds and roans; 
one outstanding white. We also breed high class, 
prize winning Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 








A DOZEN GOOD BUSINESS 


Short-horn Bulls 


for sale. Two egpecially good red Scotch Vic- 
torias. We have changed our sale date from May 
unti] December 5th, and are therefore making spe- 
cial prices on these bulls. Address for particulars, 


W. E. ABBEY, Hawarden, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
Scotch and Scotch topped. Among them Favorite 
Goods, asplendid July yearling; a Honey Flower. 
A half dozen choice Scotch calves from 9 to 13 months. 
Sires, Victor of Wayside 24 and Dauntless 
Goods. The price will please as well as the bulls. 

HELD BROS. 
Plymouth | € O., 





Hinton, | iowa a 


CHOICE SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A Number of Young Bulls For Sale 


Mostly Scotch. They are the get of our superior 
herd bull, Fitz Cu periand, One is out of 
Cumberland Countess and a full brother to Sac Cum- 
berland, and a better bull at same age. They are 
of the Duchess of Gloster, Northern Empress and 
Secret families. Herd heading material. 

E. S. FANNING & SONS 
Sac © ounty Nemaha, 5 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
353118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
bre ed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Rameden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


SCOTGH BULLS FOR SALE 


sired by Cumberland’s Royal 2d, Max- 
lator, Victor Favorite 3d and & id 
Kap. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Narcissus and Prir Royal families. 
Roans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females @ the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families, Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires for sale. Farm adjoins town, 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, iowa 


fowa 


Greenfield, lowa 





Fourteen 


ess 





Shorthorn Herd Bull 


ge Ordens to take his place, I 
am now offering my 4-year-old Sultan bred bull, Ex 
celsior, at a bargain, fora ball of as good type and 
choice breeding and with as good calves to show. 
Also an extra good young Scotch bull for sale. 

Farm adjoins town. 


USS, 


Having saccured Villa 


fowa 


SEE FAIRDALE DAIRY SHORT- HORNS 


We have Victoria, 11,498 lbs, milk, 554 lbs. butter; 
Beauty, 10.993 Ibs. milk, 565 lbs. butter. Test Asso- 
clation records. Woung bulls for sale. 


PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falis, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


1 have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lows. 





SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Six Scotch Short-horn bulls old enough 
for service. Write for prices. 


ANDREW STEWART, 


PIKE TIMBER SHORT-HORNS |: 


HERD OF...... 


is made up of the most approved Scotch breeding. 
Young Scotch bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
DAV ENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


Bates Short-horns 


Two bulls for sale—one 11 mos, and one 30 mos, old 
—both tracing to Imp. Georgiana 8th and outof Wat- 
erloo Duke 323848. Address 


J. RUSSELL CURRIER, 


Rockwell City, lowa 








Indianola, lowa 


BAPTON MANOR Saacnates offering a few extra good, 

thick, red Scotch bulls sired 
by Scotch Avon 315678 (ist at Ia. state fair) and from 
dams that are from imported sires and dams of the 
most popular blood lines. Our cows are very heavy 
milkers. Visit us; we can suit you. A. C. LAN. 
a AM, Sheldor iow a. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SAL 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains 
JESSE BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, Iowa 





Herd Est. 
1869 


Maine Valley Short-horns 


Established in 1872. Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bull calves 3 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
querader 346257. Write or visit the farm. 
iene H. Rollins Central City, Iowa 

(Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 








3 
__ SHOET- HORAS. 


Seoteh Short-horns For Sa 


We now have 17 young bulls on hand and will 
sell some good cows and heifers. All Scoteh 
strong in the blood of the champion Whitehay i 
shall, by Whitehall Sultan. Several of the begt 
are roans of the Cruickshank Lavender, Migg Tat 
den and Marr Missie families. Prices po 
Inspection invited. Can ship over % = « Island, 


St. L., Northwestern and C, B, & Q 
KRIZER BROS., Satya taal 


Scotch Short-horn oT | 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 
Sires, Merry Goods and Missie Sq tan; 
great bulls—gieat sires, The latter sired suiead 
Goods, that sold for $3,000. Our 100 bre neding eae | 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high clagg, For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lows 
Farm near C artereville. 


For Sale—A Rich Colored Red 


Scotch Shorthorn Bull 


of the best of breeding, and a No.1, breeder, He els 
a very rugged, thick built bull, with good top and 
bottom lines, extra good style, head and horns, good 
boned; was 2 years old last June and welghs ov over 
1700 Ibs. If you want a choice, all red bull, you can't 
go wrong on this one, as he is price e - to sell, 
Ae «& J. Cc. JOHNSON, 


DIAMOND MEDAL 


Heads our pure Scotch herd of Short-horns, which fg 
the main represent the Cumberland, Whiteball gy ~ 
tan and : hoice Goods strains, They are of the 
Augusta, Victoria and Secret family mostly, Young 
bulls coming on for sale. HENRY STENBERG, Elmore, Ming, 








{0 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bully Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princegg 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


NN PLLLSDAD ANE 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, 
males. Wecan sult you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


One July and four 
—sous and grandsons of prize 


Rudd, lows 





LLLP LIPID 


also a few fe 


November 
winner 


Chariton, lowa 


yearlings 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, 





POLLED el EKREFOR DS. 


POLLED HEREFORD BULIS 


Double standard, 11 to They ar 


12 months old. 
choice individuals and lead to the best strains, 


D. Cc. MAYTAG, — __ Laurel, lowa 


- | 


= EREF cepa 


“HEREFORD BULLS” 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
» good backs and hind quarters, 
herd heading materia! Also 
some good farm bulls. Also a Dale bull 
weighing 2200 Ibs. 


ELLIS BAILY, 


Marshalltown, lowa 


ABERDEEN. ANGU 


—_—— 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hu, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls a 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable priceh ™ 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, # 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lows 
 GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bullé > 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want & 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, com 
and see them. They have individual merit by 


inheritance. 
Williamsburg, lows lowa 


P. J, LEAHY, 


| Am Offering 6 ng 6 Registered Angus 


Woodlawn, Blackbird and Era 
Personal inspection favitel 


Moorland, lowa 
winidesates > 


Ready for service. 
families represented. 


D. L. McCARVILLE, 





RED POL! 
eee AAPA LLL 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and oub 
of some of our best matrons. Two outetal 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Vic tor X 1000 
289825. Also a few Short-horns. Come or # 
IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lows 

feats 


eee 


PLEASANT HILL FARM RED POLLS § 


Am offering'a few toppy yearling bulls and helfem © 
A 17 months bull is the equi il of any we ever 
All are by st our 2500 Ib, show bull. 
A. SAMUELSON, 


Sac pn i Kiron, Lows 
ee 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 155W. Huroa St. Chicage 


_—_—_ j 
Please mention this paper when writiah 
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Scottish Milkmaid Sth, in Sale 


You are invited to my second auction sale of high class Short-horns. 
The cattle are far better than any I have had before, and the offering will 
compare favorably in breeding and individual merit with the top offer- 
Iam sure if you are looking for good cattle of choice 
Scotch breeding you will not be disappointed. Over a dozen belong to 
the Cruickshank Flora family, and mostly descendants of Orange Flora, 
the first Short-horn cow .I ever owned, and for which I paid $810. The 
offering also includes about a dozen Cruickshank Barmpton Leafs that 
are strictly choice, and other good Scotch sorts, including the Orange 
Blossom, Dalmeny Princess. Victoria, Scottish Milkmaid, Dorothy, Lav- 
A dozen of the cows and heifers will 


ings of the season. 


ender, 


and other good families. 


AT CEDAR LAWN FARM 


3 MILES NORTH OF 


Beaman, Grundy Gounty, lowa 
Wednesday, May 24 


46 HEAD 
7 BULLS, 39 FEMALES 


aces ea 








sell with calves at foot, and others are bred to good Scotch bulls, mostly 


to Orange Goods, combining the blood of the champions Choice Goods 


and St. Valentine. 


The bull offering includes a number of good young Scotch bulls sired by Orange Goods, Cumberland Dictator, Roan Knight 
Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Parties from a distance will find free conveyance from Beaman, on C. & N. W. Ry’; Grundy Center on Rock Island Ry.; 


2d, Victorias Dale and Advertiser, he by King Banff. 


Berlin, on C. G. W. Ry., and from Union on the M. & St. L. Ry, 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer 


M. W. MYERS, Beaman, lowa 


Group of Heifers in Sale. 
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1 McCRAY'S 

H PERFECTION 

1) FAIRFAX 
HEREFORD 
SALE 


the best in Orchard Lake herd. 
yate sale have been refused. 


ably combined, anc 
spend the day at Orchar« 


WARREN T. McCRAY, 


photo illustrations of animals in the sale. 


Wednesday, May 17, (916 
At Orchard Lake Farm, Kentland, Indiana 
75 HEAD 75 


50 Top Females, 25 with calves; 25 Bulls—Herd Headers; 39 sons, daughters and 
granddaughters of Perfection Fairfax—CREAM OF THE BREED 


Hereford breeders will have an opportunity in this sale to select from a superb offering of 
The 25 buils are tops that have been reserved for this sale, and all offers to buy at pri- 
The female offering is decidedly the best that has come trom Orchard Laxe herd. 
cows are bred to Perfection Fairfax and Imp. Farmer, while some 20 will sell with calves at foot. 
tain to meet the approval of the most discriminating breeders, as scale, quality and prize winning blood lines are admir- 
Tl senet do buyers get an opportunity to select from so many good ones in one offering. 
fiake Farm and see ow yourself why the Perfection Fairfaxes are popular. The cataiog shows 
Write for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


REPPERT and IGLEHART, Auctioneers 
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POLAND.CHINAS. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


AUCTIONEERS. 





(5 Big Type Poland- 
China Gilts 


Bred for April and May farrow. 
$35 to $40 each. 
Send check and we wil) ship 
what you want or return the 
check. 


J. A. BENSON 
So. Sth Ave., Sheldon, lowa 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


fas iR0 outstanding fall boars for sale by Hancher’s 
ie emt A few sows and gilts bred for fall 

nee Smooth Wonder and Big Price. 
Ten » herd header prospects, by above boars. 
Vine tows have farrowed 114 pigs this spring. 
Ww write. Pocahontas county, north. 
wa, where big types originated. 


OakGien Poland-Chinas 


tow nee breeding and indtviduals to match. Am 

~~ & number of good boars for sale of vari- 

v= bed growthy fall pigs up to yearlings 
os boars. Come or write. 

IN, Dumont, Iowa 








Poland-China Boars and Gilts 


Several good boned, choicely bred fall boars and 
gilts for sale at moderate prices. 

Also Polied Durham bull calves. 
Ww. H. BARR, Villisca, lowa 





BS type Poland-China fall boars. Big, smooth 
fellows of Aug. and Sept. farrow. Ready to ship. 
Come or write. H. A. WOHLSDORF, Cresco, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


For Sale—Fall and Summer Boars 


out of Wildwood Prince dams and sired by Perfector 
and Hustler, he by Controller. Let me book your 
order for a spring boar at weaning time, sired by the 
champion Bobst’s Modeler. 
GEO. BOBST, 


O I and CHESTER WHITES. Bred 
« A. \U. sows and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 
Write for prices and circular. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 


TAM WORTHS. 








Hampton, lowa 
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T te We offer a choice lot of Oct, 
pigs in numbers and sex to 
suit. They are great, roomy 

felluws and mostly sired by Appalachian King and 

College Boy’s Equal. Am also breeding a choice 

draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 

the largest caliber. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowas 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 





Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money. No 
other profession can be learned so quickly that will 





H. $. Allen, Chariton, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales in eight states the past season, 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, IOWA. 
AUCTIONEER 


i. G. KRASCHE Harlan. lowa 








LIVE STOCK 





pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term op 

August 7, 1916. Are you coming? 
MI*SOURI AUCTION SCH L 

W. B. CARPENTER, Pres 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Largest in the World. 
S18 Walnut St., 


J. L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales a specialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattie and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS “ER ErEE. 














MARK W. EDDY {vEstock auctioneer 


and breeder of Duroc 
FONTANELLE, IOWA 


Jerseys and Short-borns 
0 $ JOHNSO LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
5 ‘ TIPTON, 10WA 
We make a speciality of tenting pure breed stock 
sales anywhere in the corn belt states Rates rea- 


sonable. Services in the ring free. 
c. K, BOOHER, Danbury. lowa 


























No such power 





in, any other car 
unless youl pay 





Roadster $675 
Model 83B-fab. Toleda 








$200 


As a rule automobile prices vary 
according to power. 


The $695 Overland is the one big, 
important, outstanding exception to the 
rule. 


Because we build twice as many 
Cars as any other producer of automobiles 
of like class— 


We can price this car way below its 
power class—nearly $200 below. 


Another heavy shortage this spring 
is almost certain. 


Order yours now to avoid delayed 
delivery. 


Catalog on request—please address Dept. 109. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.” 

































